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From the Saturday Review. 
SOCIAL USES OF IMAGINATION. 


THERE are times when we are disposed 
to set down all the lesser sins and mistakes 
of humanity to simple want of imagination. 
If once we get the notion into our heads, it 
seems to explain so much, to account for so 
many blunders, that we scarcely can tell 
where to stop till we have transferred to 
imagination all that has been said of chari- 
ty, and proved that no errors are possible 
where that faculty is kept in proper work- 
ing order. From the sin of keeping dinner 
waiting to the atrocities of a Roman empe- 
ror, we find a clue to everything in this one 
deficiency. Who could dawdle if he realized 
the pangs of hungry waiters upon his delay ? 
and how could the biggest tyrant that ever 
lived have bullied ot oppressed with any 
comfort if he had once imagined what people 
said of him, or pictured to himself the figure 
he cut in the minds of his contemporaries ? 
However, the popular idea of imagination 
takes so little account of its every-day services 
that we do not often find persons who take 
this view. People are not supposed to be pos- 
sessed of imagination unless they exercise it 
in some marked and conspicuous manner. 
It is not commonly perceived of what ster- 
ling service a clear imagination is in the 
household and the family, and how wrong 
things often go for want of it. In fact, peo- 
ple constantly talk of reason and good sense 
when this other faculty is the thing really 
meant — imagination in its ordinary uncon- 
scious working. The ingenious arrangement 
and clever foresight which keep things 
going and make schemes answer, the gras 
of new combinations, realizing all that is 
involved in apparently immaterial change, 
the fresh current of small interests, the wel- 
come of new ideas preserving the most mo- 
notonous home from stagnation — these are 
rarely recognized for what they are. Still 
less is the charm of a wide sympathy attrib- 
uted to its right sources — a power of pic- 
ture-drawing, and a comprehension of un- 
tried situations. Can any sympathy, indeed, 

‘o beyond the power of imagining the con- 
dition that is to be felt for or pitied ? We 
may relieve positive distress, we may pity 
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in mere faith ; but we can scarcely feel for 
another, or pity intelligently, without ima- 
gination. We think of this faculty as a stim- 
ulant; we connect it with the idea of ex- 
citement ; but its passive side is fully as im- 
portant in social life, when it works as a 
preventive, a steadier, and often asthe only 
effectual sedative against fussiness and per- 
verted useless activity. Certain it is that no 
one can be entirely agreeable without some 
share of imagination, but it often exists where 
it has nothing positive to show for itself — no 
particular readiness, sparkle, or play of fan- 
cy. Its working may be all in the way of 
check, in correcting bad tricks of thought, 
saving its possessor alike from caring for 
what is not worth caring for and from car- 
ing for nothing, repressing those vices of 
conversation which spring from prosaic dul- 
ness — such as importunate persistence and 
talking of self—and keeping him in har- 
mony with his surroundings, and bright and 
interesting even in silence and passivity. 
Most failures in the endeavour to please 
are due to this one deficiency. People with 
the best and most amiable intentions miss 
being pleasant company if they cannot hit 
their friends’ humour, or tell how their own 
words and manner will affect them. The 
most awkward kindness has its hour of a) 
preciation ; there are joys and sufferings that 
every good heart can sympathize with ; but 
for the choicer moments of life, for the ap- 
prehension of the subtler emotions, imagina- 
tion isindispensable. Practice, no doubt, will 
develop minute seeds of sympathy into life, 
but the incorrigibly prosaic must submit to 
live amid the outsides of things. It is pain- 
ful sometimes to see how the best and most 
unselfish dispositions will fail of their full 
reward for want of tact, which is nothing 
else than imagination at close quarters, and 
ut to social and possibly ignoble uses. 
That power which informs us how fictitious 
characters will act under every posture of 
affairs is readily recognized as imagination ; 
but the man of tact possesses the same gift 
for practical purposes. He may not be able 
to set the puppets of his own fancy going, 
but he knows to a nicety what the people 
about him think and feel. He knows, though 
perhaps he could give no account of hi 
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knowledge ; and he has thus an enormous 
advantage over the blind good-nature which 
constantly irritates and worries where it 
hoped to confer pleasure, misinterpreting 
signs which tact reads like print, and creat- 
ing an atmosphere of disturbance where the 
other inspires security and repose. No doubt 
good-nature holds its own in the long run, 
and we can scarcely disparage its clumsiest, 
least-discerning exhibitions with impunity ; 
but, in fact, defect of imagination more ecm- 
monly encourages a form of selfishness even 
where largeness of heart is not wanting. 
There are many people constitutionally in- 
capable of believing in feelings unknown to 
themselves. They want the capacity for 
doing so. They will not, and seem as if 
they could not, credit likings and antipathies, 
pains and pleasures, of which they Looe no 
experience. They either set them down as 
pretence and affectation, or they take no 
count of them, treating them as empty 
words devoid of all meaning for those who 
rofess them; or perhaps they override 
ideas alien to their own tastes as a sort of 
vermin which it is a duty and a merit to 
crush. The strong often will not believe in 
weakness, nor the healthy in sickness, nor 
the high-spirited in nervousness or depres- 
sion, nor the methodical in the necessity 
for variety and change. Old‘ persons of 
this temper will even forget that they were 
ever young, and, following the system of 
their whole life, will regard their present 
estimate of pleasure and pain as not merely 
the only reasonable one, but the only one 
which can seriously be entertained — other 
notions being simple delusions, “ But it 
must be charming to dive, and feel the water 
rushing over your head,” sighs Andersen’s 
“Ugly Duckling.” ‘“ Nonsense,” says the 
hen, “do you ever see me dive, or the tom- 
cat, or even our old mistress? You do not 
know what you are talking about.” Ofcourse 
selfishness adopts thisstrain for its own pur- 
poses; but people are not always selfish, mor- 
ally, who use such arguments, and the charge 
is often applied unjustly. It is certain, 
at least, that persons thus constituted have 
need of a self-restraint, and a mere blind 
faith in what they cannot understand, for 
which their friends in their turn would 
scarcely have fancy enough to give them 
credit. 

We see people continually failing in their 
ends from the same deficiency. They can- 
not tell how to reach others; they have no 
selection of arguments ; they have no deli- 
cate tools, but only such as will wrench and 
hammer. This is called ignorance of hu- 
man nature or want of penetration; but, of 
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must be seen, if at all, through the imagina- 
tion. A very strong will disdains this fac- 
ulty, or dulls it by this disdain; it prefers 
getting its way — mere force. A sense 
of power creates a desire to take the most 
direct way to its end. If there is power 
enough, it succeeds; but as often a dull or 
quenched imagination balks a strong will of 
its desire. There are a hundred things ac- 
ceptable or repugnant tous according to the 
method in which they are first presented to 
our consideration. If we think of critical 
times in our lives, occasions when a choice 
or alternative was presented to us, we very 
likely may find that the mode in which it 
was brought before us determined us. If the 
suggestion came with due consideration for 
our habits of thought, it was received, and 
its bearings entered into; but, put arbitra- 
rily and defiantly, the idea failed of an en- 
trance, made no way, and was never enter- 
tained at all, probably from some kindred 
inability in ourselves to seize the points of a 
new situation. The propounder could not 
or would not picture the mind to which he 
sought access so as to secure a primary re- 
ception. Of course this sort of picture-draw- 
ing has to be cultivated like any other tal- 
ent, and necessity here, as elsewhere, is the 
great teacher ; but whenever it is not pos- 
sessed, either from incapacity or indiffer- 
ence, there will be a growing discrepancy 
of tastes and interests, for people cannot 
live in harmony without it. : 

How very few persons have the least idea 
of what goes on behind their backs! It is as 
well, indeed, that it is so, for the knowledge 
might be too much for humanity; but the 
thought comes now and then across us as 
circumstances show some marked or gro- 
tesque example of this blindness. It seems 
sometimes as though men supposed that the 
people and things they control by their pres- 
ence either stood still in their absence, or 
proceeded like clock-work in the same 

roove. The life about them is supposed, 
ike the author's story, to wait for its pro- 
gress and dénouement till he resumes the 
pen. Experience tells us the exact contra- 
ry of this. Every change, departure, ab- 
sence in a circle, even in the case of its more 
insignificant members, makes a correspond- 
ing change in those who remain behind; 
something may then be said which would 
not have been said, or would have been 
said differently. But who thinks of this? 
We have heard of an old lady so per- 
spicacious on this point that she preferred 
asking her young friends in couples, in or- 
der that they might laugh at her behind her 
back, and so never be without entertain- 


course, whatever is not seen by the senses | ment; but how few possess such an illumi- 
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nation of insight! Grim overstrictness and | 
formality might indeed learn a lesson could | 
they see the sudden relief from restraint | 
which relaxes tongue, nerve, and limb as | 
they close the door behind them; but’ it is | 
well for human sensitiveness generally that | 
fancy is sluggish in this direction. People | 
need not leave their characters in Mrs. Can- | 
dour’s charge to flinch from the tone adopt- | 
ed towards them in their absence. It comes | 
with a jar upon the ear of Mr. and Mrs. | 
Johnson simply to find themselves, their | 
clever sons and attractive daughters, sum- | 
marily disposed of as “the Johnsons,” and | 
classed, without discriminating respect, | 
among the Smiths and Thompsons, and other | 
commonplace members of their social circle. 
A certain self-complacency, necessary per- 
haps to happiness, distinguishes us to our- | 
selves, till our scale will not tally with that | 
of our friends. To almost all it is a sur-| 
prise — often something of a shock as well 
—if,in an affair of any delicacy, chance 
shows them some letter containing mention 
of themselves not intended for their eyes. 
Reason tells them that there is nothing to 
complain of, but their imagination had not 
helped them to an exact apprehension of 
the place they occupy in other minds. This 
is what is meant by the saying that listeners 
never hear any good of themselves. 

It must be granted that, wherever the 
imag'nation has a strain put upon it, this 
— form fails of its full development. 

oets and novelists, as far as we know, do not 
apply their gifts to domestic purposes, and 
therefore live in as great mistakes and make 
as many blunders as the most prosaic of 
their neighbours. Still there are depths 
from which the faculty, however exercised, 
will save its possessor. It implants misgiv- 
ings in the vainest and most selfish. No- 
body can play the fool with the same exu- 
berant, sustained, and, we may say, innocent 
relish as those can whom nature has sent 
into the world without it. We cannot deny, 
however, that an entire absence of imagina- 
tion, where the other faculties are strong, is 
often beneficial to a man’s interests, and 
helps him to carry out his designs. He over- 
comes difficulties simply by not seeing them. 
In this case nobody detects the defficiency ; 
he is supposed simply to have a mastery 
over his imagination, not to be blind to what 
is patent to all the world beside. What 
we are considering, however, is not the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of imagination to 
its possessor, but the debt that social life 
owes it. Half mankind are afraid of imagi- 
nation ; the best service they give it credit 
for is the furnishing their leisure with agree- 
able reading, though they nevertheless 








grudge the tasks it imposes by forcing them 
now and then into ayet gw y flights of 
thought. They never think of looking for 
imagination in their wives and families and 
servants. What we say is, let men culti- 
vate imagination in those about them if 
they would be comfortable, if they would 
enjoy life, if they would escape the pettiest 
forms of inconvenience, if they would avoid 
dull days and worrying hours. How many 
annoyances would a practiced imagination 
in those about them avert! Would people 
be ever tedious if they could picture the 
minds of their hearers? or would they be 
bores, if they could take a look out of them- 
selves? Could they be habitually unpunc- 
tual and dilatory if their fancy pressed upon 
them the weariness and anxiety which those 
dependent on them must suffer? Could 
there be so many ungoverned tempers if 
they knew how to read the impressions 
which their tantrums produce ? Could there 
be so much mere profession and empty pro- 


| testation in conjunction with the gift of re- 


alization? Above all, would there be so 
much dull talk ?—for talk is really duller 
than it need be, considering the collective 
capacity of mankind. Few things that must 
be talked of at all need be uninteresting. 
There must be gossip, but it need not be 
such dull: gossip —such endless discussion 
of facts on which nothing hangs, of which 
nothing can be made, which begins and 
ends with itself—as most of itis. A few 
grains of imagination transform gossip sim- 
ple into something suggestive, connect it 
with human nature, and transmute it into a 
picture of life which memory may add to its 
stores, till at length it becomes history. 
Mere reason and common sense get over the 
difficulty by discarding it altogether as tri- 
fling. Yet there are yellow primroses of the 
hearth as well as of the river-brim, which it 
needs a gift to discern. Reason and com- 
mon sense are too apt to think many pleas- 
ant things nonsense, and to confine them- 
selves to the edifying and the useful, to cold 
science, and to grave moralities. The virtue 
of imagination is that it can utilize mean 
materials and dignify trivial ones; and this 
by no conscious effort, but through its in- 
herent power of assimilation and recogni - 
tion of kindred qualities. Imagination of 
the domestic sort needs, indeed, to be un- 
conscious and without design. To eke out 
a little fancy with a great deal of careful 
deliberate imitation is the way with most 
novelists. The effect upon their works is 
not inspiring, but far less exhilarating are 
the efforts of would-be fancy upon the social 
circle. ; 
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From Bentley’s Magazine. 


ABOUT MISERY MAKING SPORT TO MOCK 
ITSELF. 


A CUE FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
BY FRANCIS JACOX. 


Oxp John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lan- 
caster, puns grimly on his name, when King 
Richard, in bon heydey of careless 
a and insolence of power, salutes him 

y that mame, and asks how fares it with 
ed Gaunt? Old Gaunt, indeed, the mo- 
ribund ancient discourses — the name befits 
his composition ; in being old; gaunt 
in fasting, for grief keeps him from meat. For 
sleeping England long time has he watched, 
he says ; and watching breeds leanness, lean- 
ness is all gaunt. He taxes royal Richard, 
his nephew, with having made him gaunt. 
Gaunt is he for the grave, gaunt as a grave. 
And so the old man maunders on, chewing 
the cud of that bitter fancy. It is not un- 
natural that the king should interpose with 
a note of interrogation: Can sick men play 
so nicely with their names? And the quer- 
ulous sufferer’s significant reply is this: 
“No; misery makes sport to mock itself.” * 

There are moods and tenses when misery 
does this almost as a matter of course. Ma- 
ny a misérable, in his tumult of griefs, does, 
or strives to do, for himself what the faithful 
fool did for Lear, when together they brav- 
ed the blast on the midnight heath, and the 
fool laboured to outjest Lear’s heart-struck 
injuries.t Differing vastly in degree, there 
is something of the same kind in Desdemona’s 
essay to amuse herself, in Othello’s absence, 
with the cynical humor of honest, honest 
Iago, professedly nothing if not critical : 


I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing I am by seeming otherwise. 


Even in such laughter, as the Wise Man 
hath it, the heart 1s sorrowful, and the end 
of that mirth — as the beginning — is heay- 
iness. 


We are told of Oliver Goldsmith in his 
latter days, when, from the pecuniary difli- 
culties he had brought upon himself by his 
errors and extravagances, he came to lose 
his wonted gayety and good humour, and got 
to be, at times, peevish and irritable, — that, 
being too proud to ask assistance from his 
friends, he buried his cares and anxieties in 
his own bosom, and endeavoured in com- 


* King Richard II., Act II. Se, 1, 
t King Lear, Act Ili. Se. 1, 
y Othello, Act II. Sc, 1, 





pany to keep up his usual air of buoyancy 
and unconcern. This gave his conduct, says 
Washington Irving, ‘an appearance of fit- 
fulness and caprice, varying suddenly from 
moodiness to mirth, and from silent gravity 
to shallow laughter ; causing surprise and rid- 
icule in those who were not aware of the 
sickness of heart which lay beneath.” * 
They did not descry the latent misery which 
kept saying, Am I not in sport ? nor guessed 
that misery thus made sport only to guile 
them and mock itself. 

Known only to les misérables are the sub- 
tle shifts and devices of such self-mockery, 


And of wild mirth each clamorous art, 
Which, if it cannot cheer the heart, 
May stupefy and stun its smart, 

For one loud busy day.t 


Says Doctor Dove to Doctor Dense, when 
the latter, true to his name, is all astonish- 
ment at the Doctor’s egregious fooling, and 
begins to suspect him of fooling in earnest, 
“ Ay, Doctor! you meet in this world with 
false mirth as hen as with false gravity ; the 
grinning hypocrite is not a more uncommon 
character than the groaning one.” He goes 
on to say that as much light discourse comes 
from a heavy heart as froma hollow one, and 
from a full mind as from an empty head. 
And he quotes Mr. Danby’s remark, that 
levity is sometimes a refuge from the gloom 
of seriousness; and that a man may whistle 
from want of thought, or from having too 
much of it.t 

Some one observed once to Doctor Johnson, 
that it seemed strange that he, who so often 
delighted his company by his lively conversa- 
tion, should say that he was miserable. “ Alas 
it is all outside,” replied the sage; “I may 
be cracking my joke, and cursing the sun. 
‘Sun, how I hate thy beams!’” Boswell 
appends a foot-note, in which he remarks 
that beyond doubt a man may appear very 
gay in company, who is sad atheart. “ His 
merriment is like the sound of drums and 
trumpets in a battle, to drown the groans of 
the wounded and dying.”§ It is well known 
that Cowper was in a morbidly despondent 
state when he penned “John Gilpin; ” of 
which delectable ballad, and its congeners, 
he himself bears record: “ Strange as it may 
seem, the most ludicrous lines I ever wrote 
have been written in the saddest mood, and 
but for that saddest mood, perhaps, had 
never been written at all.” || In the height 


* Life of Goldsmith, ch. xllii. 
Scott, the Lord of the Isles, canto i, st. 17 
The Doctor, ch. Ix. 
See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, sub anno 1784, 
| See Southey’s Life of Cowper, II. 38, 
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of his ill-fortuhe, in 1826, Sir Walter Scott 
was ever giving vent, in his Diary or else- 
where, to some whimsical outburst or hu- 
morous sally; and after inditing an extra 
ay jeu-@esprit in his journal, just before 
eaving his dingy Edinburgh lodgings for 
Abbotsford, he follows it up next day by 
this bit of self-portraiture: “ Anybody 
would think, from the fal-de-ral conclusion 
of my journal of yesterday, that I left town 
in a very gay humour; cujus contrarium 
verum est. But nature has given me a kind 
of buoyancy — I know not what to call it — 
that mingled even with my deepest afflic- 
tions and most gloomy hours. I have a 
secret pride —I fancy it will be so most 
truly termed—which impels me to mix 
with my distress strange snatches of mirth 
‘which have no mirth in them.’”* Finely 
says Hartley Coleridge, in one of those son- 
nets he knew so well to round into grace of 
form, and infuse with tender feeling, 


Ah me! It is the saddest thing on earth 

To see a change where much is yet unchanged, 
To mark a face, not alter’d, but estranged 
From its own wonted self, by its own hearth 

So sadly smiling, like the ghost of mirth, 
That cannot quite desert its long abode. 

The very sigh that lifts the weary load 

Of pain, oak loosens the constraining girth 
Within the breast, a semi-tone of laughter. t 


For in such case it may be said with Thomas 
Hood, who but too well knew the sensation, 
and winced under its cruelty, that 


—— inward grief is writhing o’er its task, 
As heart-sick jesters weep behind the mask. 


In this way young Werther, by his own 
account, as recorded in his once compassion- 
ated Sorrows, declares of himself, “I affect 
mirth in my troubles,” and “ could compose 
a whole litany of antitheses ” § like that be- 
tween grief and gayety, mirth and gloom, a 
weight at the heart and flighty fooling on 
the lips. 

In the bitterness of his soul, Byron pro- 
tested, when that soul was perhaps in its 
least spiritual, most spirituel mood — for he 
was writing Don Juan at the time, 


And if I laugh at any mortal thing, 
Tis that I may not weep. || 


* Diary of Sir Walter Scott, July 14. 1826. 
t Hartley Coleridge’s Poems, vol.ii; Sonnets, No. 
t Hood’s Poems, Hero and Leander, 

The Sorrows of Werther, Nov. 22, 

Don Juan, canto iv. 
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In a later canto he harps on the same string : 


SPORT TO MOCK ITSELF. 


When we know what all are, we must bewail 


us, 
But, ne’er the less, I hope it is no crime 

To laugh at all things; for I wish to know 
What, after all, are all things but ashow ? * 


In the ninth canto, again, he lays stress in 
successive stanzas on the fact that “ Death 
laughs,” — that is to say, the skeleton’s lip- 
less mouth grins without breath: “ Mark 
how it laughs and scorns at‘all you are!” ... 


And thus Death laughs, —it is sad merriment, 
But still it isso; and with such example 

Why should not Life be equally content, 

With his Superior, in a smile to trample 

Upon the nothings which are daily spent 

Like bubbles on an ocean, &c. 


It was in a precursor of his great satire that 
Byron had ‘said, much in the same mood, 
though scarcely so heavy-hearted, 


I fear I have a little turn for satire, 

And yet methinks the older that one grows 

Inclines us more to laugh than scold, though 
laughter 

Leaves us so doubly serious shortly after. t 


As usual, he was painting himself, in one of 
his favourite attitudes—in print at least, 
and shorter metre— when he wrote of his 
Giaour, 


Not oft to smile descendeth he, 
And when he doth, ’tis sad to see 
That he but mocks at Misery. ¢ 


In his rhyming letter to Mr. Hodgson, 
written on board ship, dated Falmouth 
Roads, when he left England in 1809, oc- 
cur the characteristic lines, 


But, since life at most a jest is, 
As philosophers allow, 

Still to laugh by far the best is, 
Then laugh on —as I do now. 

Laugh at all things, 

Great and small things, 

Sick or well, at sea or shore. § 


His biographer earnestly contends that By- 
ron’s vein of mockery, in the excess to which, 
at last, he carried it, was but a result of the 
shock his proud mind had received from 
those events which cast him off, branded 


* Tbid., canto vil, 
| Bebbo, st. 7. 
The Giaour. 
§ See Moore’s Life of Byron, ch. ix. 
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and heart-stricken, from country and from 
home. And quoting his assertion that, if 
he laughed at any mortal thing (as avowedly 
he did at all mortal things), ’twas that he 
might not weep, Moore adds the. comment 
that this laughter, — which, in such temper- 
aments, is the near neighbour of tears, — 
served as a diversion to him from more 
painful vents of bitterness; and that the 
same philosophical calculation which made 
the poet of melancholy, Young, declare that 
he “preferred laughing at the world to 
being angry at it,” led Lord Byron also to 
settle upon the same conclusion; and to 
feel, in the misanthropic views he was incli- 
ned to take of mankind, that mirth often sav- 
ed him the pain of hate.* 

Chamfort pictures, in his miscellaneous 
character-poriraits from real life, a certain 
M. E., who, says he, “ jouit excessivement 
des ridicules qu'il - saisir et apercevoir 
dans le monde. Il parait méme charmé 
lorsqu’il voit quelque injustice absurde. . . . 
D'abord j'ai cru qu'il était méchant; mais, 
en le fréquentant davantage, j’ai démélé & 
quel principe appartient cette étrange ma- 
niére de voir: c’est un sentiment honnéte, 
une indignation vertueuse qui l’a rendu long- 
temps malheureux, et & laquelle il a substi- 
tué une habitude de plaisanterie, qui vou- 
drait n’étre que gaie, mais qui, devenant 
quelquefois amére et sarcasmatique, dénonce 
la source dont elle part.”t M.de Tocque- 
ville says, in an unfinished historical work 
of hist{—the intended sequel to L’Ancien 
Régime et la Révolution—that the French 
have a sort of joyous desperation which de- 
ceives their rulers : they laugh at their own 
misery, but they feel it no less. 

It was of their “ outrageous folly” during 
the Reign of Terror that Horace Walpole 
thus wrote to Hannah More: “ You say 
their outrageous folly tempts you to smile — 
yes, yes: at times I should have laughed too, 
if I could have dragged my muscles at once 
from the zenith of horror to the nadir of con- 
tempt: but their abominations leave one 
[query, do not leave one ?] leisure enough 
to leap from indignation to mirth.”§ To 
laugh that he might not weep, had, howev- 
er, been a pet maxim and alleged practice 
of Horace Walpole’s, his whole life long. 
His letters abound with such passages as 
this in one to Lord Strafford: “ The world 
is an old acquaintance that does not im- 
prove upon one’s hands; however, one must 
not give way to the disgust it creates. My 


*Tbid., ch. x1. 

t Chamfort, Caractéres et Portraits. 
France before the Consulate, 
Walpole to Miss More, Oct., 1793. 
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maxim, and practice too, is to laugh, because 
I do not like to cry.”* He could shed a 
pailful of tears, he protests, over recent fam- 
ily vexations ; but to avert any such flood, 
he will play Democritus. If he cannot 
laugh outright, at least he will try to smile 
— in the fashion of Mr. Tennyson’s cynical 
lover — to 


—— smile a hard-set smile, like a stoic, or like 
A wiser epicurean, and let the world have its 
way.t 


In one of Mr. Dickens’s Christmas Stories 
there is a lawyer whose cue is that you 
mustn’t laugh at life ; in juxtaposition with 
whom, and in contradistinction from whom, 
there is a doctor who is always dilating on 
life as a farce—the same contradictions 

revailing in everything: “ one must either 
augh or cry at such stupendous inconsist- 
encies; and I prefer to laugh.” ¢ Coleridge 
was wont to say, in terms borrowed from 
one of the German philosophers, of whose 
philosophy he made so much, that every 
man is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian. 
In like manner might it be said, in refer- 
ence to individual temperament, that every 
man, who thinks at all on what is passing 
within him and around him, is born of the 
stock of Heraclitus or of that of Democritus : 


For some must laugh, and some must weep ; 
Thus runs the world away. 


As regards Democritus, M. Nourisson, the 
French historian of the Progress of Human 
Thought, maintains that, in point of fact, 
the laughter of this so-called laughing philos- 
opher, usually placed as it is in antithesis 
to the tears of Heraclitus, the crying one, 
was little else after all than a dissembled 
tear — n’ctait guere aussi qu’un pleur dissimu- 
lé.§ As he gazed on the follies and miseries 
of mankind, disdain was ‘for ever working 
in the curves and corners of his lips. After 
having climbed, as another critic would be 
excused for saying of Democritus, the high- 
est heaven of invention, there was nothing 
for it, of course, but to look with a semb!ance 
at least of derisive levity upon all the vicis- 
situdes and poor struggles of humanity. It 
was thus, alleges an expositor of the Atomic 
Theory, that he won and wore the question- 
able honours of the Laughing Philosopher. 
The great majority of his spiritual posterity, 
it isadded, down to the latest generation of 


* Walpole to the Earl of Strafford, Nov. 15, 1773. 
t Maud, § iv. 4 

The Battle of Life, part i. 

Progrés de la Pensée Humaine, ch, vi. 
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them, exhibit the same divided turn of mind, 
—solemnity before Nature, and frivolity 
in the presence of the destination of Man. 
“ For our own part, we cannot but think 
there is more of pathos and tragedy in such 
Democritic heaginer of the light-hearted 
classes of the Commonwealth of Letters, 
even if the laugher knows it not, than in the 
weepings of Heraclitus, whose too afflicted 
eyes could descry nothing underneath the 
many-coloured canopy of human existence 
but matter for tears.” * 

It has often been observed, as a Saturday 
Reviewer lately observed once again, that a 
grotesque element sometimes interposes it- 
self before, or in the very midst of, serious 
action. This, we are reminded, is what 
Bishop Thirlwall has discussed in an investi- 
gation of the tragic irony of the Greek drama. 
Our essayist supposes it to arise from what 
he calls “ the se/f-compensating character of 
the human mind. Oppressed with grave 
thoughts and duties, a sense of relief is felt 
by relaxing the strain on the mind; and 
sport, and a gracious fooling, are not incon- 
sistent with deeper emotion.” + Eilesmere, 
of the Friends in Council who have made a 
name, assumes a levity he feels not, in tell- 
ing a sad tale to one of his companions, and 
says, “I jest at these things, Milverton ; and 
in truth what remains for us often in this 
world but to jest?” And he refers to Anne 
Boleyn (asking rather oddly “Which of the 
Queens was it, by the way ?”) playing on 
the scaffold with the sharpness of the axe, 
and saying something droll about her little 
neck.{ In the prisons of Paris, during the 
Reign of Terror, when and where reckless- 
ness, defiant levity, as Mr. Carlyle says, the 
stoicism if not of strength yet of weakness, 
possessed all hearts, weak women and Ci- 
devanis used to“ act the Guillotine” by way 
of pastime. “In fantastic mummery, with 
towel-turbans, blanket-ermine a mock San- 
hedrim of Judges sits, a mock Tinville 
a a culprit is doomed, is guillotined 

y the oversetting of two chairs.”§ After 
this sort, and sometimes with acted extra- 
vaganzas and burlesques far beyond this 
sort, did their misery make sport to mock 
—not merely a Sanhedrim of damnatory 
Judges, not merely an implacable prosecut- 
ing Tinville ; but to mock — itself. 


* Westminster Review, N.S., V.176. Art.: **The 
Atomic Theory.” 

t Reference is made to Cromwell dabbing the ink 
in a bystander’s fuce while signing an anointed 
King’s death-warrant, — a “ queer action,” which 
has, however, “been considered capable of a spe- 
aaa on some such ground, — Sat, Rev., 

. 14. 
Companions of My Solitude, ch. vii. 
Carlyle’s History of the French Revolution, 
part ii. book vi. ch. v. 
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A modern French poetess delineates with 
some force the disposition of one of her 
characters to take refuge from inward 
wretchedness in words of piquant mockery 
and badinage : 


SPORT TO MOCK ITSELF. 


Son esprit excité venge son coeur souffrant : 
Le mal que l’un recoit, c’est l’autre qui le rend. * 


So Macaulay remarks of Machiavelli, that 
the sarcastic bitterness of his conversation 
disgusted those who were more inclined to 
accuse his licentiousness than their own de- 
generacy, and who were unable to conceive 
the strength of those emotions which are 
concealed by the jests of the wretched, and 
by the follies of the wise. t 

True, that Burns does make a parade of 
his thoughtlessness, observes Mr. Kingsley ; 
but why? because he gloried in it? On 
the contrary, any but a skin-deep critic 
must see that it is an inward shame and 
self-reproach that “ wrings those poems out 
of him. They are the attempt of the 
strong man fettered to laugh at his own con- 
sciousness of slavery —to deny the exist- 
ence of his chains —to pretend to himself 
that he likes them.” t 

What says Moore in the great scene of 
Schiller’s sensational, even spasmodic trag- 
edy, just before the celebrated exclamation 
on the glorious sunset, So dies a hero! So 
Stirbt ein Held! That this chequered lot- 
tery of life “is a drama, brother, enough to 
bring tears into your eyes, while it shakes 
your sides with laughter.”§ One might ap- 
ply the lines in Wordsworth’s abortive 
tragedy — which, by the way, utterly un- 
like as were the two men, is not without 
a certain family likeness to Schiller’s — 


If this be not enough 
To make mankind merry for evermore. 
Then plain it is as day, that eyes were made 
For a wise purpose — verily to weep with. || 


Tt is to deep concern that Richardson’s 
self-upbraiding profligate traces the levity 
he affects; he struggles and struggles, and 
tries to buffet down his cruel reflections as 
they arise ; and “ when I cannot,” he says, 
“T am forced, as I have often said, to try to 
make myself laugh, that I may not cry ; for 


* Napoline, par Madame Emile de Girardin. 
See Macaulay’s Essay on Machiavelli. 
{ Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley: vol. i., Burns 
and his School. 
§ Die Ratiber, IIT. 2. 
Wordsworth, The Borderers, Act ITT. 
it remembered, in hinting a sort of affinity be- 
tween this play and Schiller’s, that it was expressly 
classified by Wordsworth himself among his Poems 
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one or other I must do: and is it not philoso- 
phy carried to the highest pitch, for a man 
to conquer such tumults of soul as I am 
sometimes agitated by, and, in the very 
height of the storm, to be able to quaver out 
a horse-laugh?” * One would almost feel 
sure that the passage “make myself laugh, 
that I may not cry,” must have been in By- 
ron’s mind when he affirmed, with all the 
extra emphasis of metre, that if he laughed 
at any mortal thing, twas that he might 
not weep. 

Your — your Epictetuses, and the 
rest of your Stoical tribe, Mr. Lovelace 
flatters himself, “ with all their apathy non- 
sense,” could not come to this laughing 
philosophy of his—laughing that he may 
not cry. They could forbear wry faces : 
bodily pains they could well enough seem to 
support ; and that was all. “The pangs of 
their own smitten-down souls they could not 
laugh over, though they could at the follies 
of others. They read grave lectures; but 
they were grave. This high point of phi- 
losophy, to laugh and be merry in the 
midst of the most soul-harrowing woes, 
when the heartstrings are just bursting 
asunder, was nema for thy Lovelace.” 
So writes that complacent libertine to his 
confidant, Belford. And again in a later 
epistle, as the tragical story deepens to- 
wards a close, he inserts this parenthesis to 
explain the true nature of his sallies of 
mirth: “All gloom at heart, by Jupiter! 
although the pen and the countenance as- 
sume airs of levity.” { Remorse was busy 
with even a Lovelace; like the tyrant in 
Southey’s poem, who, 


—— all impatient of the thoughts 
That canker’d in his heart, 
Seeks in the giddiness of boisterous sport 
Short respite from the avenging power with- 
in.” t 


In speaking of that huge and steadfast 
affliction which besieged, through life, the 
heart of Charles Lamb, — no“ long since 
cancelled woe,” but a two-headed snake (so 
the Opium-eater describes it), looking be- 
hind and before, and gnawing at his heart 
by the double pangs of memory and of 
anxiety, gloomy and fearful, watching for 
the future,—in thus vividly shadowing 
forth the skeleton in his house, and upon 
his hearth, Mr. de Quincey claimed the as- 
sent of every feeling reader to his assertion, 
that Lamb’s cup of earthly sorrow was full 


*History of Clarissa Harlowe, vol. vii., letter 


xxiv. 
t Ibid., vol. viii., letter Iviii. 
} Thalaba the Destroyer, book ix. 
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enough to excuse many more than he could 
be taxed with, of “ those half-crazy eccen- 
tricities in which a constant load of secret 
affliction (such, I mean, as must not be ex- 
plained to the world) is apt to discharge it- 
self.”* There is such a thing as what the 
always forcible author of The Brides’ 
Tragedy calls 


——a rattle full of noisy lies . 
To fright away black thoughts, and let the sun 
In on the breast ; 


though the speaker is warned, by one dis- 
tressed at such wild and whirling words, — 


Let not your thoughts find instruments of mirth 
So on the shore where reason has been wrecked, 
To lay them in your brains along with grief ; 
For grief and laughter, mingled in the skull, 
Oft boil to madness. t 


And, too literally, that way madness lies, 
where Lamb’s musings lay. 

One of the most curious traits displayed 
in Dr. Keane’s book of Arctic adventure, t 
it has been remarked, consists in the oc- 
easional forced gayety and levity of the 
writer, — gayety which cannot be mistaken 
for tage else than what it is — the only 
possible refuge from utter despondency. 
“He laughs at scars, not because he has 
never felt a wound, but because he has felt 
so many that laughter is for the time his 
only resource against weeping over them.” 
There is a certain kind of trifling, as Henr 
Mackenzie says, in which a mind not muc 
at ease can sometimes indulge itself: one 
feels an escape, as it were, from the heart, 
and is fain to take up with lighter company: 
“it is like the theft of a truant boy, who 
goes to play for a few minutes while his 
master is asleep, and throws the chiding for 
his escapade upon futurity.”§ “ Your 
mocking tone is very fitting at such a time,” 
says Mrs. Forester to the priest, at a serious 
crisis in Mr. Shirley Brooks’s tale of Aspen 
Court; and his answer to the lady is a 
prayer that she may never know the state 
in which it is comfort to mock oneself and 
every created thing around one.|| Rich- 
ard Savage, in Mr. Whitehead’s story of 
his life, is displeased at the levity of ex- 
pression adopted by an erring friend; but 
adds : “ Ihave since known and have prac- 


* Autobiograp of an English Opium-eater : 


h 
Recollections of Charles Lamb. 
tDramatic Scenes and Fragments, by Thomas 
Lovell Beddoes ;: Erminia Abbandonata. 
t Arctic Exploration ; The Second Grinnell Exe 
pedition in Search of Sir John Franklin, 
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tised a lightness of bere when my heart 
has been heavy indeed.”* After-experi- 
ences made him but too conversant with 


——all that frantic mirth —that rush 
Of desperate gayety, which they 
Who never felt how pain’s excess 
Can break out thus, call happiness. 


Rousseau declares gayety to be a very equi- 
vocal sign indeed of happiness: “ Un homme 
gai n’est souvent qu’un infortuné qui cherche 
4 donner le change aux autres et 4 s’étourdir 
lui-méme.” ¢ Typical of such is Southey’s 
picture of the unhappy king, whose 


—— countenance was troubled, and his speech 
Like that of one whose tongue to light discourse 
At fits constrain’d, betrays a heart disturb’d.t 


Cowper bids a correspondent to whom he had 
sent a tragi-comic ditty, take for granted as 
a general rule that he, the poet, is remark- 


*Richard Savage, ch. xv. 
{ Emile, livre iv. 
Roderick, the last of the Goths, $ 10, 
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ably sad whenever he seems remarkably 
merry. The effort we make to get rid of a 
load, he reminds him, is usually violent in 
proportion to the weight of it. And Cow- 
per refers to having seen at Sadler’s Wells 
a tight little fellow dancing with a fat man 
upon his shoulders: to those who looked at 
him the dancer seemed insensible of the in- 
cumberance, but if a physican had felt his 
pulse when the feat was over, it is to be 
supposed he would have found the effect of 
the performance there. ‘“ Perhaps you re- 
member the Undertakers’ dance in the Re- 
hearsal, and which they perform in crape 
hatbands and black cloaks, to the tune of 
‘ Hob or Nob;’ one of the sprightliest airs in 
the world. Such is my fiddling and such is 
my dancing.”* And such is life, with a 
good many of the lively ones: 


WINE. 


The sad must wear the jester’s mask ; 
And surely ’tis the hardest task 
That can the sad employ. t 


* Cowper to Rev. W. Unwin: Letters, No. 222. 
t Quillinan’s Poems. 





LIGHT WINE. 
A Temperance Drinking-Song. 


FAREWELL to Port, farewell to Sherry ; 
Those drinks shall never more be mine. 
Henceforth, when I would fain make merry, 

I mean my liquor to be wine. 
A little book by Dr. Drurrr, 
O all good people, read it through! 
Shows what your Port is; how they brew it; 
How they concoct your Sherry too. 


The vines of Xeres and Oporto 

Afford those compounds little fruit ; 
Their body owes its fulness more to 

A common humble British root. 
Those potent popular potations, 

That, chiefly, with their strength inspires ; 
Those pseudo-vinous preparations 

Potato spirit ’tis that fires. 








The stuff of yore that thou didst guzzle, 
I too propose to quaff, De Marzs; 
The wine that to thy dying muzzle 
Thou wouldst have put, was made of grapes, 
Cheap French, Italian, Grecian vintage, 
Thank Giapstong, I can now obtain. 
No more alloy of Hamburgh’s mintage 
Misnamed of Portugal or Spain ! 


Dean C1iosz, and Lawson, strict abstainers, 
And thou, Maine-Law Alliance Pops, 

You too, in soberness youth’s trainers, 
Ye leaders of the Band of Hope: 

No more in idle agitation, 
Against the liquor-trade combine. 

If temperate you would have the nation, 
Exhort Joun Butt to drink light wine. 


—Punch. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 


Mrs. Gisson came back full of rose-col- 
oured accounts of London. Lady Cumnor 
had been gracious and affectionate, “so 
touched by my going up to see her, so soon 
after her return to England,” Lady Harriet 
charming and devoted to her old governess, 
Lord Cumnor “just like his dear usual 
hearty self;” and as for the Kirkpatricks, 
no Lord Chancellor’s house was ever grand- 
er than theirs, and the silk gown of the Q. 
C. had floated over housemaids and foot- 
men. Cynthia, too, was so much admired ; 
and as for her dress, Mrs. Kirkpatrick had 
showered down ball-dresses and wreaths, 
and pretty bonnets and mantles, like a fairy 
godmother. Mr. Gibson’s poor present of 
ten pounds shrank into very small dimen- 
sions compared with all this munificence. 

“ And they’re so fond of her, I don’t know 
when we shall have her back,” was Mrs. 
Gibson’s winding-up sentence. “ And now, 
Molly, what have you and papa been doing ? 
Very gay, you sounded in your letter. I 
had not. time to read it in London; so I 
put it in my pocket, and read it in the 
coach coming home. But, my dear child, 
you do look so old-fashioned with your 


gown made all tight, and your hair all tum- | 


bling about in curls. Curls are quite gone 
out. We must do your hair differently,” 
she continued, trying to smooth Molly’s 
black waves into straightness. 

“Tsent Cynthia an African letter,” said 
Molly, timidly. “Did you hear anything 
of what was in it?” 

“ Oh, yes, poor child! It made her very 
uneasy, 1 think; she said she did not feel 
inclined to go to Mr. Rawson’s ball, which 
was on that night, and for which Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick had given her the ball-dress. But 
there really was nothing for her to fidget her- 
selfabout. Roger only said he had had anotb- 
er touch of fever, but was better when he 
wrote. He says every European has to be 
acclimatized by fever in that part of Abys- 
sinia where he is.” 

“ And did she go?” asked Molly. 

“Yes, to be sure. It is not an engage- 
ment; and if it were, it is not acknowl- 
edged. Fancy her going and saying, ‘A 
young man that I know has been ill for a 
few days in Africa, two months ago, there- 
fore I don’t want to go to the ball to-night.’ 
It would have seemed like affectation of 
sentiment; and if there’s one thing I hate 
it is that.” 

“She would hardly enjoy herself,” said 
Molly. 
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“Oh, yes, but she did. Her dress was 
white gauze, trimmed with lilacs, and she 
really did look —a mother may be allowed 
a little natural partiality — most lovely. 
And she danced every dance, although she 
was quite a stranger. I am sure she en- 
joyed herself, from her manner of talking 
about it next morning.” 

“I wonder if the squire knows.” 

“Knows what ? h, yes, to be sure! 
You mean about Roger. I dare say he 
doesn’t, and there’s no need to tell him, for 
I’ve no doubt it is all right now.” And she 
went out of the room to finish her unpack- 
ing. 

Molly let her work fall, and sighed. “ It 
will be a year the day after to-morrow since 
he came here to propose our going to Hurst 
Wood, and mamma was so vexed at his call- 
ing before lunch. I wonder if Cynthia re- 
members it as well as I do. And now, per- 
haps— Oh! Roger, Roger! I wish —I 
pray that you were safe home again! How 
could we all bear it, if” — 

She covered her face with her hands, and 
tried to stop thinking. Suddenly she got 
up, as if stung by a venomous fancy. 

“T don’t believe she loves him as she 
ought, or she could not—could not have 
gone and danced. What shall I do if she 
does not? What shall Ido? Ican bear 
anything but that.” 

ut she found the Jong suspense as to his 
health hard enough to endure. They were 
not likely to hear from him for a month at 
least, and before that time had elapsed Cyn- 
thia would be at home again. Molly learnt 
to long for her return before a fortnight of 
her absence was over. She had had noidea 
that perpetual téte-a-tétes with Mrs. Gibson 
could, by any possibility, be so tiresome as. 
she found them. Perhaps Molly’s state of 
delicate health, consequent upon her rapid 
growth during the last few months, made 
her irritable; but really often she had to 
get up and leave the roofn to calm herself 
down after listening to a long series of 
words, more frequently plaintive or discon- 
tented in tone than cheerful, and which at 
the end conveyed no distinct impression of 
either the speaker’s thought or feeling. 
Whenever anything had gone wrong, when- 
ever Mr. Gibson had coolly persevered in 
anything to which she had objected ; when- 
ever the cook had made a mistake about 
the dinner, or the housemaid broken any 
little frangible article; whenever Molly’s 
hair was not done to her liking, or her dress 
did not become her, or the smell of dinner 
pervaded the house, or the wrong callers 
came, or the right callers did not come — in 
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fact, whenever anything went wrong, poor 
Mr. Kirkpatrick was regretted and mourned 
over, nay, almost blamed, as if, had he only 
on himself the trouble of living, he could 
ave helped it. 

“* When I look back to those happy days, 
it seems to me as if I had never valued 
them as I ought. To be sure — youth, love, 
— what did we care for poverty! I remem- 
ber dear Mr. Kirkpatrick walking five miles 
into Stratford to buy me a muffin because I 
had such a fancy for one after Cynthia was 
born. I don’t mean to complain of dear 
papa— but I don’t think —but, perhaps I 
ought not to say it to you. If Mr. Kirk- 

atrick had but taken care of that cough of 

is; but he was so obstinate! Men always 
are, I think. And it really was selfish of 
him. Only I dare say he did not consider 
the forlorn state in which I should be left. 
It came harder upon me than upon most 
people, because I always was of such an 
affectionate sensitive nature. I remember 
a little poem of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s in which 
he compared my heart to a harp-string, 
vibrating to the slightest breeze.” 

“T thought harp-strings required a pretty 
strong finger to make them sound,” said 
Molly. 

‘“‘ My dear child, you’ve no more poetry 
in you than your father. And as for your 
hair! it’s worse than ever. Can’t you 
drench it in water to take those untidy 
twists and twirls out of it ?” 

“It only makes it curl more and more 
when it gets dry,” said Molly, sudden tears 
coming into her eyes as a recollection came 
before her like a picture seen long agoand for- 
gotten for years—a young mother washing 
and dressing her little girl; placing the half- 
naked darling on her knee, and twining the 
wet rings of dark hair fondly round her fin- 
gers, and then, in an ecstasy of fondness, 
kissing the little curly head. 

The receipt of Cynthia’s letters made 
very oma events. She did not write 
often, but her letters were tolerably long 
when they did come, and very sprightly in 
tone. There was constaht mention made of 
many new names, which conveyed no idea 
to Molly, though Mrs. Gibson would try and 
enlighten her by running commentaries like 
the following : — 

“Mrs. Green! ah, that’s Mr. Jones’s 
pretty cousin, who lives in Russell Square 
with the fat husband. They keep their 
carriage ; but I’m not sure if it is not Mr. 
Green who is Mrs. Jones’s cousin. We can 
ask Cynthia when she comes home. Mr. 
Henderson ! to be sure — a young man with 
black whiskers, a pupil of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s 
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formerly, — or was he a pupil of Mr. Mur- 
ray’s? I know they said he had read law 
with somebody. Ah, yes! they are the 
people who called the day after Mr. Raw- 
son’s ball, and who admired Cynthia so 
much, without knowing I was her mother. 
She was very handsomely dressed indeed, 
in black satin ; and the son had a glass eye, 
but he was a young man of good property. 
Coleman! yes, that was the name.” 

No more news of Roger until some time 
after Cynthia had returned from her London 
visit. She came back looking fresher and 
prettier than ever, beautifully dressed, 
thanks to her own good taste, and her 
cousin’s generosity, full of amusing details 
of the gay life she had been: enjoying, yet 
not at all out of spirits at having left it be- 
hind her. She brought home all sorts of 
pretty and dainty devices for Molly ; a neck- 
ribbon made up in the newest fashion, a 
pattern for a tippet, a delicate pair of. tight 
gloves embroidered:as Molly had never seen 
gloves embroidered before, and many another 
little sign of remembrance during her ab- 
sence. Yet somehow or other, Molly felt 
that Cynthia was changed in her relation to 
her. Molly was aware that she had never 
had Cynthia’s full confidence, for with all 
her apparent frankness and naiveté of man- 
ner, Cynthia was extremely reserved and 
reticent. She knew this much of herself, 
and had often laughed about it to Molly, 
and the latter had found out the truth of 
her fricnd’s assertion for herself. But Molly 
did not trouble herself much about this. 
She too knew that there were many thoughts 
and feelings that flitted through her mind 
that she should never think of telling to any 
one, except perhaps—if they were ever 
very much thrown together — to her father. 
She knew that Cynthia withheld from her 
more than thoughts and feelings — that she 
withheld facts. But then, as Molly reflect- . 
ed, these facts might involve details of strug- 
gle and suffering, might relate to her mother’s 
neglect, and altogether be of so painful a 
character, that it would be well if Cynthia 
could forget her childhood altogether, instead 
of fixing it in her mind by the relation of 
her grievances and troubles. So it was not 
now by any want of confidence that Molly 
felt distanced as it were. It was because 
Cynthia rather avoided than sought her 
companionship ; because her eyes shunned 
the straight, serious, loving look of Molly's ; 
because there were certain subjects on 
which she evidently disliked speaking, not 

articularly interesting things as far as 
olly could perceive, but it almost seemed 





as if they lay on the road to points to be 
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avoided. Molly felt a sort of sighing pleas- 
ure in noticing Cynthia’s changed manner 
of talking about Roger. She spoke of him 
tenderly now; “poor Roger,” as she called 
him; and Molly thought that she must be 
referring to the illness which he had men- 
tioned in his last letter. One morning in 
the first week after Cynthia’s return home, 
just as he was going out, Mr. Gibson ran u 
into the drawing-room, booted and spurred, 
and hastily laid an open pamphlet down 
before her; pointing out a partieular pas- 
sage with his finger, but not speaking a 
word before he rapidly quitted the room. 
His eyes were sparkling, and had an amused 
as well as pleased expression. All this 
Molly te as well as Cynthia’s flu: of 
colour as she read what was thus pointed 
out to her. Then she pushed it a little on 
one side, not closing the book however, and 
went on with her work. 

“What is it? may I see it?” asked 
Molly, stretching out her hand for the 
pamphlet, which lay within her reach. But 
she did not take it until Cynthia had said — 

“ Certainly, I don’t — there are any 
great secrets in a scientific journal, full of 
reports of meetings.” And she gave the 
book a little push towards Molly. 

“ Oh, Cynthia!” said Molly, catching her 
breath as she read, “ Are you not proud?” 
For it was an account of an annual gather- 
ing of the Geographical Society, and Lord 
Hollingford had read a letter he had re- 
ceived from Roger Hamley, dated from Ar- 
racuoba, a district in Africa, hitherto un- 
visited by any intelligent European travel- 
ler; and about which Mr. Hamley sent 
aaey curious particulars. The reading of 
this letter had been received with the great- 
est interest, and several subsequent speakers 
had paid the writer very high compliments. 

But Molly might have Tnewn Cynthia 
better than to expect an answer respon- 
sive to the feelings that prompted her ques- 
tion. Let Cynthia be ever so proud, ever 
so glad, or so grateful, or even indignant, 
remorseful, grievous or sorry, the very fact 
that she was expected by another to enter- 
tain any of these emotions, would have 
been enough to prevent her expressing 
them. 

“I'm afraid I’m not as much struck by 
the wonder of the thing as you are, Molly. 
Besides, it is not news to me; at least, not 
entirely. I heard about the meeting before 
I left London ; it was a good deal talked 
about in my uncle’s set ; to be sure I did not 
hear all the fine things they say of him 
there — but there, you know, that’s a mere 
fashion of speaking, which means nothing ; 
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somebody is bound to pay compliments 
when a lord takes the trouble to read one 
of his letters aloud.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Molly. “ You know 
a don’t believe what you are saying, Cyn- 
thia.” 

Cynthia gave that pretty little soe of 
her shoulders, which was her equivalent for 
a French shrug, but did not lift up her head 
from her sewing. Molly began to read the 
report over again. , 

“ Why, Cynthia!” she said, “ you might 
have been there; ladies were there. It 
says ‘many ladies were present.’ Oh, could 
not you have managed to go? If your 
uncle’s set cared about these ‘things, would 
not some of them have taken you?” 

“ Perhaps, if I had asked them. But I 
think they would have been rather aston- 
ished at my sudden turn for science.” 

“ You might have told your uncle how 
matters really stood; he would not have 
talked about it if you had wished him not, 
I am sure, and he could have helped you.” 

“ Once for all, Molly,” said Cynthia, now 
laying down her work, and speaking with 
— authority, “do learn to understand 
that it is, and always has been my wish, not 
to have the relation which Roger and I bear 
to each other mentioned or talked about. 
When the right time comes, I will make it 
known to my uncle, and to everybody 
whom it may concern; but I am not going 
to make mischief, and get myself into trou- 
ble — even for the sake of hearing compli- 
ments paid to him — by letting it out be- 
fore the time. If I’m pushed to it, I’d soon- 
er break it off altogether at once, and have 
done with it. I can’t be worse off than I 
am now.” Her angry tone had changed 
into akind of desponding complaint before 
she had ended her sentence. Molly looked 
at her with dismay. : 

“T can’t understand you, Cynthia,” she 
said at length. 

“No; I dare say you can’t,” said Cyn- 
thia, looking at her with tears in her eyes, 
and very tenderly,,as if in atonement for 
her late vehemente. “I am afraid—I 
hope you never will.” 

n a moment, Molly’s arms were round 
her. “Oh, Cynthia,” she murmured, “ have 
I been plaguing you? Have I vexed you? 
Don’t say you’re afraid of my knowing you. 
Of course you've your faults, everybody 
has, but I think I love you the better for 
them.” 

“T don’t know that I’m so very bad,” 
said Cynthia, smiling a little through the 
tears that Molly’s words and caresses had 





forced to overflow from her eyes. “ But I 
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have got into scrapes. I am in a scrape 
now. I do sometimes believe I shall always 
be in scrapes, and if they ever come to light, 
I shall seem to be worse than I really am; 
and I know your father will throw me off, 
and I —no, I won’t be afraid that you will, 
Molly.” : 

“Tam sure Iwon’t. Are they —do you 
think — how would Roger take it?” asked 
Molly, very timidly. 

“I don’t know. I hope he will never 
hear of it. I don’t see why he should, for 
in a little while I shall be quite clear again. 
It all came about without my ever thinking 
I was doing wrong. I’ve a great mind to 
ag Pi all about it, Molly.” 

olly did not like to urge it, though she 
longed to know, and to see’if she could not 
offer help; but while Cynthia was hesitat- 
ing, and perhaps, to say the truth, rather 
regretting that she had even made this 
slight advance towards bestowing her con- 
fidance, Mrs. Gibson came in, full of some 
manner of altering a gown of hers, so as to 
make it into the fashion of the day, as she 
had seen it during her visit to London. 
Cynthia seemed to forget her tears and her 
troubles, and to throw her whole soul into 
millinery. 

Cynthia’s gy eg went on pretty 
briskly with her London cousin, according 
to the usual rate of correspondence in those 
days. Indeed Mrs. Gibson was occasionally 
inclined to complain of the frequency of 
Helen Kirkpatrick s letters; for before the 
penny post came in, the recipient had to 
pay the postage of letters; and eleven- 
pence-halfpenny three times a week came, 
according to Mrs. Gibson’s mode of reckon- 
ing when annoyed, to a sum “ between 
three and four shillings.” But these com- 
plaints were only for the family; they saw 
the wrong side of the tapestry. Holling- 
ford in general, Miss Brownings in particu- 
lar, heard of “dear Helen’s enthusiastic 
friendship for Cynthia” and of “ the real 
pleasure it was to receive such constant 
news — relays of news indeed — from Lon- 
don. It was almost as good as living 
there !” . 

“ A great deal better I should think,” 
said Miss Browning with some severity. 
For she had got many of her notions of the 
metropolis from the British Essayists, where 
town 1s so often represented as the centre of 
dissipation, corrupting country wives and 
squires’ daughters, and unfitting them for 
all their duties by the constant whirl of its 
not always innocent pleasures. London 
was a sort of moral pitch, which few could 
touch and not be defiled. Miss Browning 
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had been. on the watch for the signs of de- 
terioration in Cynthia’s character ever since 
her return home. But, excepting in a 
greater number of pretty and becoming 
articles of dress, there was no great change 
for the worse to be perceived. Cynthia 
had been “in the world,” had “ beheld the 

lare and glitter and dazzling display of 

ondon,” yet had come back to oe 
as ready as ever to place a chair for Miss 
Browning, or to gather flowers for a nose- 
gay for Miss Phebe, or to mend her own 
clothes. But all this was set down to the 
merits of Cynthia, not to the credit of Lon- 
don-town. 

“ As far as I can judge of London,” said 
Miss Bowning, sententiously continuing her 
tirade against the place, “it’s no better 
than a pickpocket and a robber dressed up 
in the spoils of honest folk. I should like 
to know where my Lord Hollingford was 
bred, and Mr. Roger Hamley. Toes good 
husband lent me that report of the meeting, 
Mrs. Gibson, where so much was said about 
them both, and he was as proud of their 

raises as if he had been akin to them, and 

heebe read it aloud to me, for the print was 
too small for my eyes; she was a good deal 
perplexed with all the new names of places, 
but I said she had better skip them all, for 
we had never heard of them before and 

robably should never hear of them again, 
Put she read out the fine things they said of. 
my lord, and Mr. Roger, and I put it. to you, 
where were they born and bred? Why, 
within eight miles of Hollingford; it might 
have been Molly there or me; it’s all a 
chance; and then they go and talk about 
the pleasures of intellectual society in Lon- 
don, and the distinguished people up there 
that it is such an advantage to know, and all 
the time I know it’s only shops and the play 
that’s the real attraction. But that’s neith- 
er here nor there. We all put our best 
foot foremost, and if we have a reason to 
give that looks sensible we speak it out like 
men, and never say anything about the 
silliness we are hugging to our heart. But 
I ask you again, where does this fine society 
come from, and these wise men, and these 
distinguished travellers? Why, out of coun- 
try parishes like this! London picks ’em 
all up, and decks herself with them, and 
then calls out to the folks she’s robbed, and 
says, ‘ Come and see how fine Iam.’ Fine, 
indeed! I’ve no patience with London: 
Cynthia is much better out of it; and I'm 
not sure, if I were you,.Mrs. Gibson, if I 
would not stop up those London letters: 
they'll only be unsettling her.” 

“But perhaps she may live in London 
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some of these days, Miss Browning,” sim- 
pered Mrs. Gibson. 

« ‘Time enough then to be thinking of Lon- 
don. I wish her an honest country husband 
with enough to live upon, and a little to lay 
by, and a good character to boot. Mind 
that, Molly,” said she, firing round upon 
the startled Molly, “I wish Cynthia a hus- 
band with a good character; but she’s got 
a mother to look after her; you’ve none, 
and when your mother was alive she was a 
dear friend of mine: so I’m not going to 
let you throw yourself away upon any one 
whose life is not clear and above-board, you 
may depend upon it.” 

This Vast speech fell like a bomb into the 
quiet little drawing-room, it was delivered 
with such vehemence. Miss Browning, in her 
secret heart, meant it as a warning against 
the intimacy she believed that Molly had 
formed with Mr. Preston ; but as it happened 
that Molly had never dreamed of any such 
intimacy, the girl could not imagine why 
such severity of speech should be addressed 
to her. Mrs. Gibson, who always took up 
the points of every word or action where 
they touched her own self (and called it 
sensitiveness), broke the silence that fol- 
lowed Miss Browning’s speech by saying, 
plaintively, — 

“Tm sure, Miss Browning, you are very 
much mistaken if you think that any mother 
could take more care of Molly than I do. 
I don’t—I can’t think there is any need 
for any one to interfere to protect her, and 
I have not an idea why you have been 
talking in this way, just as if we were all 
wrong, and you were all right. It hurts my 
feelings, indeed it does; for Molly can tell 
you there is not a thing or a favour that 
Cynthia has, that she has not. And as for 
not taking care of her, why, if she were to 
go up to London to-morrow, I should make 
a point of going with her to see after her ; 
and I never did it for Cynthia when she 


was at school in France; and her bed- 
room is furnished just like Cynthia’s, and I 


let her wear my red shawl whenever she 
likes, she might have it oftener if she would. 


I can’t think what you mean, Miss Brown- 


ing.” 


“I did not mean to offend you, but I 
meant just to give Molly a hint. She un- 


derstands what I mean.” 


“T am sure I do not,” said Molly, boldly. 
“T have not a notion what you meant, 
if you were alluding to anything more than 
you said straight out; that you do not wish 
me to marry any one who has not a good 
character, and that, as you were a friend of 
mamma’s, you would prevent my marrying 
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a man with a bad character, by every means 
in your power. I'm not thinking of mein 
ing ; I don’t want to marry anybody at all ; 
but if I did, and he were not a good man, I 
should thank you for coming and warning 
me of it.” y 

“] shall not stand on warning you, Molly. 
I shall forbid the banns in church, if need 
be,” said Miss Browning, half convinced of 
the clear transparent truth of what Molly 
had said; blushing all over, it is true, but 
with her steady eyes fixed on Miss Brown- 
ing’s face while she spoke. 

“Do!” said Molly. 

“ Well, well, I won’t say any more. Per- 
haps I was mistaken. We won’t say any more 
about it. But remember what I have said, 
Molly, there’s no harm in that, at any rate. 
I'm sorry I hurt your feelings, Mrs. Gibson. 
As stepmothers go, I think you try and do 
your duty. Good-morning. Good-by to you 
both, and God bless you.” 

If Miss Browning thought that her final 
blessing would secure peace in the room she 
was leaving, she was very much mistaken; 
Mrs. Gibson burst out with, — 

“Try and do my duty, indeed! I should 
be much obliged to you, Molly, if you would 
take care not to behave in such a manner as 
to bring down upon me such impertinence 
as I have just been receiving from Miss 
Browning.” 

“But I don’t know what made her talk 
as she did, mamma,” said Molly. 

“ T’m sure I don’t know, and I don’t care 
either. But I know that I never was spo- 
ken to as if I was trying to do my duty be- 
fore, — ‘trying’ indeed! everybody always 
knew that I did it, without talking about it 
before my face in that rude manner. I’ve 
that deep feeling about duty that I think it 
ought only to be talked about in church, 
and in such sacred places as that; not to 
have a common caller startling one with it, 
even though she was an early triend of your 
mother’s. Andas if I did not look after you 
quite as much as I look after Cynthia! 
Why, it was only yesterday I went up into 
Cynthia’s room and found her reading a let- 
ter that she pug away in a hurry as soon as 
I came in, andI did not even ask her who it 
was from, andI am sure I should have made 
you tell me.” 

Very likely. Mrs. Gibson shrank from 
any conflicts with Cynthia, pretty sure that 
she would be worsted in the end; while 
Molly generally submitted sooner than have 
any struggle for her own will. 

Just then Cynthia came in. 

“What's the matter?” said she quickly, 
seeing that something was wrong. 
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“Why, Molly has been doing something 
which has set that impertinent Miss Brown- 
ing off into lecturing me on trying to do my 
duty! If your poor father had but lived, 
Cynthia, I should never have been spoken 
to asI have been. ‘A stepmother trying 
to do her duty indeed.” That was Miss 
Browning’s expression.” 

Any allusion to her father took from Cyn- 
thia all desire of irony. She came forward, 
and again asked Molly what was the matter. 

Molly, herself ruffled, made answer, — 

“‘ Miss Browning seemed to think I was 
likely to marry some one whose character 
was objectionable ” — 

“You, Molly ?” said Cynthia. 

“ Yes — she once before spoke to me, —I 
suspect she has got some notion about Mr. 
Preston in her head” — ' 

Cynthia sate down quite suddenly. Mol- 
ly went on, “and she spoke as if mamma 
did not look enough after me, — I think she 
was rather provoking ” — 

“Not rather, but very —very imperti- | 
nent,” said Mrs. Gibson, a little soothed by | 
Molly’s recognition of her grievance. 

“* What could have putit into her head?” 
said Cynthia, very quietly, taking up her sew- 
ing as she spoke. 

“T don’t know,” said her mother, reply- 
ing to the question after her own fashion. 
“I’m sure I don’t always approve of Mr. 
Preston; but even if it was him she was 
thinking about, he’s far more agreeable than 
she is; and I had much rather have him com- 
ing to call than an old maid like her any 

ay.” 


«I don’t know that it was Mr. Preston she 








was thinking about,” said Molly. “It was 
only a guess. When you were both in Lon- 
don she spoke about him,—I thought she 
had heard something about you and him, | 
Cynthia.” Unseen by her mother, Cynthia | 
looked up at Molly, her eyes full of prohibi- | 
tion, her cheeks full of angry colour. Molly | 
stopped short suddenly. After that loo 
she was surprised at the quietness with 
which Cynthia said, almost immediately, — 

“ Well, after all it is only your fancy that 
she was alluding to Mr. Preston, so perhaps | 
we had better not say any more about him; 
and as for her advice to mamma to look 
after you better, Miss Molly, I'll stand bail 
for your good behaviour ; for both mamma 
and I know you're the last person to do any 
foolish things in that way. And now don’t 
let us talk any more about it. I was coming 
to tell you that Hannah Brand’s little boy 
has been badly burnt, and his sister is down- 
stairs asking for old linen.” 





Mrs. Gibson was always kind to poor peo- 


ple, and she immediately got up and went 
to her stores to search for the article want- 


ed. 

Cynthia turned quietly round to Molly. 

* Molly, pray don’t ever allude to any- 
thing between me and Mr. Preston, — not to 
mamma, nor to anyone. Never do! I’ve a 
reason for it,—don’t say anything more 
about it, ever.” 

Mrs. Gibson came back at this moment, 
and Molly had to stop short again on the 
brink of Cynthia’s confidence ; uncertain 
indeed this time, jf she would have been 
told anything more, and only sure that she 
had annoyed Cynthia a good deal. 

But the time was approaching when she 
would know all. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE STORM BURSTS. 


Tue autumn drifted away through all its 
seasons; the golden corn-harvest, the walks 
through the stubble-fields, and rambles into 
hazel-copses in search of nuts; the strip- 
ping of the apple-orchards of their ruddy 
fruit, amid the joyous cries and shouts of 
watching children; and the gorgeous tulip- 
like colouring of the later time had now 
come on with the shortening days. There 
was comparative silence in the land, ex- 
cepting for the distant shots, and the whirr 
of omg partridges as they rose up from the 
field. 

Ever since Miss Browning’s unlucky 
conversation things had been ajar in the 
Gibsons’ house. Cynthia seemed to keep 
every one out at (mental) arms’-length ; 
and particularly avoided any private talks 
with Molly. Mrs. Gibson, still cherishing 
a grudge against Miss Browning for her 
implied accusation of not looking enough 
after Molly, chose to exercise a most weary- 
ing supervision over the poor girl. It was, 
“ Where have you been, child?” “Who 
did you see?” ‘Who was that letter 
from?” “Why were you so long out 
when you had only to go to so-and-so?” 
just as if Molly had really been detected 
in carrying on some underhand intercourse. 
She answered every question asked of her 
with the simple truthfulness of perfect in- 
nocence ; but the inquiries (although she 
read their motive, and knew that they arose 
from no especial suspicion of her conduct, 
but only that Mrs. Gibson might be able to 
say that she looked well after her step- 
daughter), chafed her inexpressibly. Very 
often she did not go out at all, sooner than 
have to give a plan of her intended pro- 
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ceedings, when perhaps she had no plan at 
all, only thought of wandering out at her 
own sweet will, and of taking pleasure in 
the bright solemn fading of the year. It 
was a very heavy time for Molly, — zest 
and life had fled, and left so many of the 
old delights mere shells of seeming. She 
thought it was that her youth had fled ; at 
nineteen! Cynthia was no longer the 
same, somehow; and perhaps Cynthia’s 
change would injure her in the distant 
Roger’s opinion. Her stepmother seemed 
almost kind in comparison with Cynthia’s 
withdrawal of her heart; Mrs. Gibson 
worried her to be sure, with all these forms 
of watching over her; but in all her other 
ways, she, at any rate, was the same. Yet 
Cynthia herself, seemed anxious and care- 
worn, though she would not speak of her 
anxieties to Molly. And then the poor 
girl in her goodness would blame herself 
for feeling Cynthia’s change of manner; 
for as Molly said to herself, “ If it is hard 
work for me to help always fretting after 
Roger, and wondering where he is, and 
how he is; what must it be for her?” 

One day Mr. Gibson came in, bright and 
switt. 

“‘ Molly,” said he, “ where’s Cynthia ? ” 

“ Gone out to do some errands ”— 

“Well, it’s a pity—but never mind. 
Put on your bonnet and cloak as fast as 
you can. I’ve had to borrow old Simpson’s 
dog-cart,—there would have been room 
both for you and Cynthia; but as it is, you 
must walk back alone. I'll drive you as far 
on the Barford Road as I can, and then you 
must jump down. I can’t take you on to 
Broadhurst’, I may be kept there for 
hours.” 

Mrs. Gibson was out of the room; out 
of the house it might be, for all Molly 
cared, now she had her father’s leave and 
command. Her bonnet and cloak were 
on in two minutes, and she was sitting by 
her father’s side, the back seat shut up, 
and the light weight going swiftly and 
merrily bumping over the stone-paved 
lanes. 

“ Oh, this is charming,” said Molly, after 
@ toss-up on her seat from a tremendous 


bum 

“ hi or youth, but not for crabbed age,” 
said Mr. Gibson. ‘ My bones are getting 
rheumatic, and would rather go smoothly 
over macadamized streets.” 

“That's tren to this lovely view and 
this fine pure air, papa. Only i don’t be- 
lieve you.” 

“Thank you. As you are so compliment- 
ary, I think I shall put you down at the 
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foot of this hill; we have passed the second 
milestone from Hollingford.” 

“Oh, let me just go up to the top! I 
know we can see the blue range of the 
Malverns from it, and Dorrimer Hall among 
the woods; the horse will want a minute’s 
rest, and then I will get down without a 
word.” 

She went up to the top of the hill; and 
there they sate still a minute or two, en- 
joying the view, without much speaking. 
The woods were golden, the old house of 
purple-red brick, with its twisted chimneys, 
rose up from among them facing on to 
green lawns, and a placid lake; beyond 
again were the Malvern Hills! - 

“Now jump down, lassie, and make the 
best of your way home before it gets dark. 
You'll find tae cut over Croston Heath 
shorter than the road we’ve come by.” 

To get to Croston Heath, Molly had to 
go down a narrow lane overshadowed by 
trees, with picturesque old cottages dotted 
here and there on “the steep sandy banks ; 
and then there came a small wood, and 
then there was a brook to be crossed on a 
plank-bridge, and up the steeper fields on 
the opposite side were cut steps in the turfy 

ath, which ended, she was on Croston 
Heath, a wide-stretching common skirted 
by labourers’ dwellings, past which a near 
road to Hollingford lay. 

The loneliest part of the road was the 
first —the lane, the wood, the little bridge, 
and the clambering through the upland 
fields. But Molly cared little for loneliness. 
She went along the lane under the over- 
arching elm-branches, from which, here and 
there, a yellow leaf came floating down 
upon her very dress; past the last cottage 
where a little child had tumbled down the 
sloping bank, and was publishing the acci- 
dent with frightened cries. Molly stooped 
to pick it up, and taking it in her arms in 
a manner which caused intense surprise to 
take the place of alarm in its little breast, 
she carried it up the rough flag steps to- 
wards the cottage which she supposed to be 
its home. The mother came running in 
from the garden behind the house, still 
holding the late damsons she had been 
gathering in her apron ; but, on seeing her, 
the little creature held out its arms to go to 
her, and she dropped her damsons all about 
as she took it, and began to soothe it as it 
cried afresh, interspersing her lulling with 


thanks to Molly. She called her by her. 


name; and on Molly asking the woman 
how she came to know it, she replied that 
she had been a servant of Mrs. Good- 





enough before her marriage, and so was 
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“bound to know Dr. Gibson’s daughter by 
sight.” After the exchange of two or three 
more words, Molly ran down into the lane, 
and pursued her way, stopping here and 
there to aged a nosegay of such leaves 
as struck her for their brilliant colouring. 
She entered the wood. As she turned a 
corner in the lonely path, she heard a 
passionate voice of distress; and in an in- 
stant she recognized Cynthia’s tones. She 
stood still and looked around. There were 
some holly bushes shining out dark green 
in the midst of the amber and scarlet. foli- 
age. .If any one was there, it must be be- 
hind these thick bushes. So Molly left the 
path, and went straight, plunging through 
the brown tangled growth of Sons and 
underwood, and turned the holly bushes. 
There stood Mr. Preston and Cynthia; he 
holding her hands tight, each looking as if 
just silenced in some vehement talk by the 
rustle of Molly’s footsteps. 

For an instant no one spoke. Then 
Cynthia said,— _ 

“Oh, Molly, Molly, come and judge be- 
tween us!” 

Mr. Preston let go Cynthia’s hands 
slowly, with a look that was more of a 
sneer than a smile; and yet he, too, had 
been strongly agitated, whatever was the 
— in dispute. Molly came forward 
and took Cynthia’s arm, her eyes steadily 
fixed on Mr. Preston’s face. It was fine to 
see the fearlessness of her perfect inno- 
cence. He could not bear her look, and 
said to Cynthia, — 

“The subject of our conversation does 
not well admit of a third person’s presence. 
As Miss Gibson seems to wish for your 
company now, I must beg you to fix some 
other time ane place where we can finish 
our discussion.” 

“I will go if Cynthia wishes me,” said 
Molly. 

“No, no; stay —I want you to stay — 
I want you to hear it all—I wish I had 
told you sooner.” 

“You mean that you regret that she has 


not been made aware of our engagement — | 


that you promised lon to be my wife. 
Pray lh 0 that ap wea canto 
me promise secrecy, not I you?” 

“I don’t believe him, Cynthia. Don’t, 
met ery if you can help it; I don’t believe 

m.” 

“ Cynthia,” said he, suddenly changing 
his tone to fervid tenderness, “ pray, pray 
do not go on so; you can’t think how it 
distresses me.” He stepped forwards to 
try and take her hand and soothe her; but 
she shrank away from him, and sobbed the 
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more irrepressibly. She felt rag pres- 
ence so much to be a protection that now 
she dared to let herself go, aud to weaken 
herself by giving way to her emotion. 

“Go away!” said Molly. “Don’t you 
see you make her worse?” But he did not 
stir; he was looking at Cynthia so intently 
that he did not seem even to hear her. 
‘¢ Go,” said Molly, vehemently, “ if it really 
distresses you to see hercry. Don’t you 
see, it’s you who are the cause of it?” 

“TI will go if Cynthia tells me,” said he 
at length. 

“ Oh, Molly, I do not know what to do,” 
said Cynthia, taking down her hands from 
her tear-stained face, and appealing to Mol- 
ly, and sobbing, worse than ever ; in fact, 
she became hysterical, and thougli she tried 
to speak coherently, no intelligible words 
would come. Biss 

“Run to that cottage in the trees, and 
fetch her a cup of water,” said Molly. He 
hesitated a little. 

“Why don’t you go?” said Molly, im- . 
patierttly. 

“T have not done speaking to her; you 
will not leave before I come back?” 

“No. Don’t you see she can’t move in 
this state ?” 

He went quickly, if reluctantly. 

Cynthia was some time before she could 
check her sobs enough to speak. At length, 
she said, — 

“ Molly, I do hate him !” 

“ But what did he mean by saying you 
were engaged to him? Don't cry, dear, 
but tell me; if I can help you I will, but I 
can’t imagine what it all really is.” 

“Tt is too long a story to tell now, and 
I’m not strong enough. Look! he is com- 
ing back. As soon as I can, let us get 
home.” 

“ With all my heart,” said Molly. 

He brought the water, and Cynthia 
drank, and was restored to calmness. 

“ Now,” said Molly, “we had better go 
home as fast as you can manage it; it is 
getting dark quickly.” 

If she hoped to carry Cynthia off so 
easily, she was mistaken. Mr. Preston was 
resolute on this point. He said — 

“I think since Miss Gibson has made 
nerself acquainted with this much, we had 
better let her know the whole truth — that 
you are engaged to marry me as soon as 
you are twenty; otherwise you being here 
with me, and by appointment too, may ap- 
pear strange, even equivocal to her.” 

“ As I know that Cynthia is engaged to 
another man, you can hardly expect me to 
believe what you say, Mr. Preston.” 
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“ Oh, Molly,” said Cynthia, trembling all 
over, but trying to be calm, “I am not en- 
gaged, neither to the person you mean, nor 
to Mr. Preston.” 

Mr. Preston forced a smile. “I think 
I have some letters that would convince 
Miss Gibson of the truth of what I have 
said; and which will convince Mr. Osborne 
Hamley, if necessary —I conclude it is to 
him she is alluding.” 

“T am quite puzzled by you both,” said 
Molly. “The only thing I do know is, that 
we ought not to be standing here at this 
time of evening, and that Cynthia and I 
shall go home directly. If you want to talk 
to Miss Kirkpatrick, Mr. Preston, why don’t 
you come to my father’s house, and ask to 
see her openly, and like a gentleman.” 

“I am perfectly willing,” said he; “I 
shall only be too glad to explain to Mr. 
Gibson on what terms I stand in relation to 
her. If I have not done it sooner, it is 
because I have yielded to her wishes.” 

“Pray, pray don’t, Molly— you don’t 
know all — you don’t know anything about 
it; you mean well and kindly, I know, but 
you are only making mischief. I am quite 
well enough to walk, do let us go; I will 
tell you all about it when we are at home.” 
She took Molly’s arm and tried to hasten 
her away; but Mr. Preston followed, talk- 
ing as he walked by their side. 

“T do not know what you will say at 
home; but can you deny that you are my 
promised wife? Can you deny that it has 
only been at your earnest request that I 
have kept the engagement secret so long ?” 
He was unwise—Cynthia stopped, and 
turned at bay. 

“ Since you will have it out, since I must 
speak here, I own that what you say is 
literally true ; that when I was a neglected 
girl of sixteen, you — whom I believed to be 
a friend — lent me money at my need, and 
made me give you a promise of marriage.” 

“Made you!” said he, laying an emphasis 
on the first word. 

Cynthia turned scarlet. “Made is not 
the right word, I confess. I liked you then 
—you were almost my only friend — and, 
if it had been a question of immediate mar- 
riage, I dare say Ishould never have objected. 
But I know you better now; and you have 
persecuted me so of late, that I tell you 
once for all (as I have told you before, till I 
am sick of the very words), that nothing 
shall ever make me marry you. Nothing. 
I see there’s nochance of escaping exposure 
and, I dare say, losing my character, and I 
know losing all the few friends I have.” 

“ Never me,” said Molly, touched by the 
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wailing tone of despair that Cynthia was 
falling into. 

“Tt is hard,” said Mr. Preston. “ You 
may believe all the bad things you like 
about me, Cynthia, but I don’t think you 
can doubt my real, passionate disinterested 
love for you.” 

“T do doubt it,” said Cynthia, breaking 
out with fresh energy. “Ah! when I think 
of the self-denying affection I have seen — 
I have known — affection that thought of 
others before itself” — 

_ Mr. Preston: broke in at the pause she 
made. She was afraid of revealing too 
much to him. 

“ You do not call it love which has been 
willing to wait for years — to be silent while 
silence was desired — to suffer jealousy and 
to bear neglect, relying onthe ot sean promise 
of a girl of sixteen — for solemn say flimsy, 
when that girl grows older. Cynthia, I 
have loved you, and I do love you, and 
I can’t give you up. If you will but ~— 
your word, and marry me, J’ll swear I’ 
make you love me in return.” 

‘Oh, I wish —I wish I’d never borrowed 
that unlucky money, it wasthe beginning of it 
all. Oh, Molly, I have saved and scrimped 
to repay it, and he won’t take it now; I 
thought if I could but repay it, it would set 
me free.” 

“ You seem to imply you sold yourself for 
twenty pounds,” he a They were near- 
ly on the common now, close to the protec- 
tion of the cottages, in very hearing of 
their inmates; if neither of the other two 
thought of this Molly did, and resolved in 
her mind to call in at one of them, and ask 
for the labourer’s protection home; at an 
rate his presence must put a stop to this 
miserable altercation. 

“T did not sell myself; I liked you then. 
But oh, how I do hate you now!” cried 
Cynthia, unable to contain her words. 

He bowed and turned back, vanishing 
rapidly down the field staircase. At any 
rate that was a relief. Yet the two girls 
hastened on, as if he was still pursuing them. 
Once, when Molly said something to Cynthia, 
the latter replied — 

“Molly, if you pity me—if you love me 
—don’t say anything more just now. We 
shall have to look as if nothing had happened 
when we get home. Come to my room 
when we go upstairs to bed, and I will tell 
= all. I know you will blame me terribly, 

ut I will tell you all.” 

So Molly did not say another word till 
they reached home; and then, comparative- 
ly at ease, inasmuch as no one perceived 


| how late was their return to the house, each 
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of the girls went up into their separate 
rooms, to rest and calm themselves before 
dressing for the necessary family gathering 
at dinner. Molly felt as if she were so 
miserably shaken that she could rot have 
gone down at all, if her own interests only 
were at stake. She sate by her dressing- 
table, Holding her head in her hands, her 
eandles unlighted, and the room in soft 
darkness, trying to still her beating heart, 
and to recall all she had heard, and what 
would be its bearing on the lives of those 
whom she loved. Roger. Oh, Roger !— 
far away in mysterious darkness of distance 
— loving as he did (ah, that waslove! That 
was the love to which Cynthia had referred, 
as worthy of the name!) and the object of 
his love claimed by another — false to one 
she must be! How could it be? What 
would he think and feel if ever he came to 
know it? It was of no use trying to imagine 
his pain — that could do no good. What 
lay before Molly was, to try and extricate 
Cynthia, if she could help her by thought, 
or advice, or action ; not to weaken herself 
by letting her fancy run into pictures of 
possible, probable suffering. 

When she went into the drawing-room 
before dinner, she found Cynthia and her 
mother téte-i-téte. There were candles in 
the room, but they were not lighted, for the 
wood-fire blazed merrily and fitfully, and 
they were awaiting Mr. Gibson’s return, 
which might be expected at any minute. 
Cynthia sate in the shade, so it was only 
her sensitive ear that Molly could judge of 
her state of composure. Mrs. Gibson was 
telling some of her day's adventures — 
whom she had found at home in the calls she 
had been making; who had been out; and 
the small pieces of news she had heard. 
To Molly’s quick sympathy Cynthia’s voice 
sounded languid and weary, but she made 
all the proper replies, and expressed the 
proper interest at the right places, and 
Molly came to the rescue, chiming in, with 
an effort, it is true; but Mrs. Gibson was 
not one to notice slight shades or differences 
in manner. When Mr. Gibson returned, 
the relative positions of the parties were 
altered. It was Cynthia now who raised 
herself into liveliness, partly from a con- 
sciousness that he would have noticed any 
depression, and partly because, from her 
cradle to her grave, Cynthia was one of 
those natural coquettes, who instinctively 
bring out all their prettiest airs and graces 
in order to stand well with any man, young 
or old, who may happen to be present. She 
listened to his remarks and stories with all 





the sweet intentness of happier days, till | 


Molly, silent and wondering, could hardly 
believe that the Cynthia before her was 
the same girl as she who was sobbing and 
crying as if her heart would break but two 
hours before. It is true she looked pale and 
heavy-cyed, but that was the only sign she 
gave of her past trouble, which yet must be 
a present care, thought Molly. After dinner, 
Mr. Gibson went out to his town patients ; 


Mrs. Gibson subsided into her arm-chair, ° 


holding a sheet of The Times before her, 
behind which she took a quiet and lady-like 
doze. Cynthia had a book in one hand, 
with the other she shaded her eyes from the 
light. Molly alone could neither read, nor 
sleep, nor work. She sate in the seat in the 
bow-window; the blind was not drawn down, 
for there was no danger of their being over- 
looked. She gazed into the soft outer dark- 
ness, and found herself striving to discern 
the outlines of objects — the cottage at the 
end of the garden—the great beech-tree 
with the seat round it—the wire arches, 
up which the summer roses had clambered ; 
each came out faint and dim against the 
dusky velvet of the atmosphere. Presently 
tea came, and there was the usual nightly 
bustle. The table was cleared, Mrs. Gibson 
roused herself, and made the same remark 
about dear papa that she had done at the 
same hour for weeks past. Cynthia too did 
not look different to usual. And yet what 
a hidden mystery did her calmness hide, 
thought Molly. At length came bed-time, 


by | and the accustomary little speeches. Both 


Molly and Cynthia went to their own rooms 
without exchanging a word. When Molly 
was in hers she had forgotten if she was to 
go to Cynthia, or Cynthia to come to her. 
She took off her gown and put on her 
dressing-gown, and stood and waited, and 
even sat down for a minute or two; but 
Cynthia did not come, so Molly went and 
knocked at the opposite door, which, to her 
surprise, she found shut. When she entered 
the room Cynthia sate by her dressing- 
table, just as she came up from the drawing- 
room. She had been leaning her head on 
her arms, and seemed almost to have for- 

otten the tryst she had made with Molly, 
for she looked up asif startled, and her face 
did seem full of worry and distress; in her 
solitude she made no more exertion, but 
gave way to thoughts of care. 


CHAPTER XLIIL. 
CYNTHIA’S CONFESSION. 


“You said I might come,” said Molly, 
“ and that you would tell me all.” 
“You know all, I think,” said Cynthia 
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heavily. “Perhaps you don’t know what 
excuses I have, but at any rate you know 
what a scrape I am in.” 

“I’ve been thinking a great deal,” said 
Molly timidly and doubtfully. “ AndIcan’t 
a ene if you told papa” — 

fore she could go on, Cynthia had 
stood Up. 

“No!” said she. “That Iwon’t. Un- 
less I'm to leave here at once. And you 
know I have not another place to go to— 
without warning I mean. I dare say my 
uncle would take me in, he’s a relation, and 
would be bound to stand by me in whatever 
disgrace I might be ; or perhaps I might get 
a governess’s situation ; a pretty governess I 
should be!” 

“ Pray, please, Cynthia, don’t go off into 
such wild talking. I don’t believe you’ve 
done so very wrong. You say you have 
not, and I believe you. That horrid man 
has managed to get you involved in some 
way; but I’m sure papa could set it to 
rights, if you would only make a friend of 
him and tell him all” — 

“ No, Molly,” said Cynthia, “I can’t, and 
there’s an end of it. You may if you like, 
only let me leave the house first; give me 
that much time.” 

“ You know I would never tell anything 

ou wished me not to tell, Cynthia,” said 
Molly, deeply hurt. 

“ Would, not = darling ?” said Cynthia 
taking her hand. “ Will you promise me 
that? quite a sacred promise ?—for it 
would be such a confort to me to tell you 
all, now you now so much.” 

“Yes! I'll promise not to tell. You 
should not have doubted me,” said Molly, 
still a little sorrowfully. 

“ Very well. I trust to you. I knowI 

a ‘ad 

But do think of telling papa, and getting 
him to help you,” persevered Molly.- 

“Never,” said Cynthia resolutely, but 
more quietly than before. “Do you think 
I forget what he said at the time of that 
wretched Mr. Coxe; how severe he was, 
and how long I was in disgrace, if indeed 
I’m out of it now? Iam one of those peo- 

le, as mamma says sometimes—I cannot 
ne with persons who don’t think well of 
me. It may be a weakness, or a sin, I am 
sure I don’t know and I don’t care; but I 
really cannot be happy in the same house 
with any one who knows my faults, and 
thinks that they are greater than my 
merits. Now you know your father would 
do that. I have often told you that he 
(and you too, Molly,) had a higher standard 
than I had ever known. Oh, I could not 
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bear it— if he were to know he would be so 
angry with me — he would never get over 
it, and I have so liked him! I do so like 
him.” 


“Well, never mind, dear; he shall not , 


know,” said Molly, for Cynthia was again 
becoming hysterical, —“ at least we'll say 
no more about it now.” ' 

“ And you'll never say any more — never 
— promise me,” said Cynthia, taking her 
hand eagerly. 

“ Never till you give me leave. Now do 
let me see if I cannot help you. Lie down 
on the bed, and I will sit by you, and let us 
talk it over.” 

But Cynthia sate down again in the chair 
by the dressing-table. 

“ When did it all begin?” said Molly, 
after a long pause of silence. 

“Long ago—four or five years. I was 
such a child to be left all to myself. It was 
the holidays, and mamma was away visiting, 
and the Donaldsons asked me to go with 
them to the Worcester Festival. You can’t 
fancy how pleasant it all sounded, especial- 
ly tome. I had been shut up in that great 
dreary house at Ashcombe, where mamma 
had her school; it belonged to Lord Cum- 
nor, and Mr. Preston as his agent had to s2e 
it all painted and papered ; but besides that 
he was very intimate with us: I believe 
mamma thought — no, I’m not sure about 
that, and I have enough blame to lay at her 
door, to prevent my telling you anything 
that may be only fancy ”— 

Then she paused, and sate still for a min- 
ute or two, recalling the past. Molly was 
struck by the aged and careworn expres- 
sion which had taken temporary hold of the 
brilliant and beautiful face; she could see 
from that how much Cynthia must have 
suffered from this hidden trouble of hers. 

“Well! at any rate we were intimate 
with him, and he came a great deal about 
the house, and knew as much as any one of 
mamma’s affairs, and all the ins and outs of 
her life. I’m telling you that in order that 
you may understand how natural it was for 
me to answer his questions when he came 
one day and found me, not crying, for you 
know I’m not much given to that, in spite of 
to-day’s exposure of myself; but fretting and 
mr because, though mamma had written 
word I might go with the Donaldsons, she 


had never said how I was to get any money 
for the journey, much less for anything of 
dress, and I had outgrown all my last year’s 
frocks, and as for gloves and boots—in 
short, I really had hardly clothes decent 
enough for church ” — 

“ Why did not you write to her and tell 
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her all this ? ” said Molly, half afraid of ap- 
pearing to cast blame by her very natural 
question. . 

“T wish I had her letter to show you; you 
must have seen some of mamma’s letters, 
though; don’t you know how she always 
seems to leave out just the important point 
of every fact? In this case she descanted 
largely on the enjoyment she was having, 
and the kindness she was receiving, and her 
wish that I could have been with her, and 
her gladness that I too was going to have 
some pleasure, but the only thing that 
would be of real use to me she left out, and 
that was where she was going to next. 
She mentioned that she was leaving the 
house she was seeing at the day after she 
wrote, and that she should be at home by a 
certain date ; but I got the letter on a Sat- 
urday, and the festival began-on the next 
Tuesday ” — 

“Poor Cynthia!” said Molly. “Still, if 
had written, your letter might have 

een forwarded. I don’t mean to be hard, 
only I do so dislike the thought of your 
ever having made a friend of that man.” 

“Ah!”-said Cynthia, sighing. “ How 
easy it is to judge rightly after one sees 
what evil comes from judging wrongly: I 
was only a young girl, hardly more than a 
child, and he was a friend to us then; ex- 
cepting mamma, the only friend I knew; 
the Donaldsons were only kind and good- 
natured acquaintances.” 

“Tam sorry,” said Molly humbly, “I 
have been so happy with papa. I hardly 
can understand how different it must have 
been with you.” 

“Different! I should think so. The 
worry about money made me sick of m 
life. We might not say we were poor, it 
would have injured the school, but I would 
have stinted and starved if mamma and I 
had got on as happily together as we might 
have done — as you and Mr. Gibson do. It 
was not the poverty ; it was that she never 
seemed to care to have me with her. As 
soon as the holidays came round, she was off 
to some great house or another, and I dare 
say I was at a very awkward age to have 
me lounging about in the drawing-room 
when callers came. Girls at the age I was 
then are so terribly keen at scenting out 
motives, and putting in their awkward 
questions as to the little twistings and twirl- 
ings and vanishings of conversation ; they’ve 
no distinct notion of what are the truths and 
falsehoods of polite life. At any rate I was 
very much in mamma’s way, and I felt it. 
Mr. Preston seemed to feel it too for me; 
and I was very grateful to him for kind 
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words and sympathetic looks — crumbs of 
kindness which would have dropped under 
your table unnoticed. So this day, when 
he came to see how the workmen were get- 
ting on, he found me in the deserted school- 
room, looking at my faded summer bonnet 
and some old ribbons I had been sponging out 
and halt-worn-out gloves — a sort of rag-fair 
spread out on the deal table. I was in a 
regular passion with only looking at that 
shabbiness. He said be wasso glad to hear 
I was going to this festival with the Donald- 
sons; old Bett , our servant, had told him 
the news, I believe. But I was so perplex- 
ed about money, and my vanity was so put 
out about my shabby dress, that I was in a 
pet, and said I should not go. He sate 
down on the table, and little by little he 
made me tell him all my troubles. I do 
sometimes think he was very nice in those 
days. Somehow I never felt as if it was 
wrong or foolish or anything to accept his 
offer of money at the time. He had twenty 
pounds in his pocket, he said, and really did 
not know what to do with it, should not want 
it for months; I could repay it, or rather 
mamma could, when it suited her. She must 
have known I should want money, and most 
likely thought I should apply to him. 
Twenty pounds would not be too much. 
I must take it all, and soon. I knew, at 
least I thought I knew, that I should never 
spend twenty pounds; but I thought I could 
give him back what I did not want, and so 
—well, that was the beginning! It does 
not sound so very wrong, does it, Molly ? ” 
“ No,” said Molly, hesitatingly. She did 
not wish to make herself into a hard judge, 
and yet she did so dislike Mr. Preston. 
Cynthia went on, — 
“ Well, what with boots and gloves, and 
a bonnet and a mantle, and a white muslin 
gown, which was made for me before I left 
on the Tuesday, and a silk gown that fol- 
lowed to the Donaldsons’, and my journeys, 
and all, there was very little left of the 
twenty pounds, especially when I found I 
must get a ball-dress in Worcester, for we 
were all to go to the ball. Mrs. Donaldson 
gave me my ticket, but she rather looked 
grave at my idea of ean to the ball in my 
white muslin, which I had already worn two 
evenings at their house. Oh dear! how 
leasant it must be to be rich! You 
now,” continued Cynthia, smiling a very lit- 
tle, “ I can’t help being aware that I am gut 
ty, and that people admirefme very much. I 
found it out first at the Donaldsons’. I be- 
gan to think I did look pretty in my fine 
new clothes, and I saw that other people 





thought so too. I was certainly the belle of 
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the house, and it was very pleasant to feel 
my power. The last day or two of that 
gay week Mr. Preston joined our party. 
The last time he had seen me was when I 
was dressed in shabby clothes too small for 
me, half-crying in my solitude, neglected 
and penniless. At the Donaldsons’ I was a 
little queen; and as I said, fine feathers 
make fine birds, all the people were making 
much of me; and at that ball, which was 
the first night he came, I had more partners 
than I knew what to do with. I suppose 
he really did fall in love with me then. I 
don’t think he had done so before. And 
then I began to feel how awkward it was 
to be in his debt. I could not give myself 
airs to him as I did to others. Oh! it was 
so awkward and uncomfortable! But I 
liked him, and felt him as a friend all the 
time. The last day I was walking in the 
garden along with the others, and I thought 
I could tell him how much I had enjoyed 
myself, and how happy I had been, all 
thanks to his twenty pounds (I was begin- 
ning to feel like Cinderella when the clock 
was striking twelve), and to tell him it 
should be repaid to him as soon as possible, 
though I turned sick at the thought of tell- 
ing mamma, and knew enough of our af- 
fairs to understand how very difficult it 
would be to muster up the money. The 
end of our talk came very soon, for almost 
to my terror he began to talk violent love 
to me, and to beg me to promise to-marry 
him. I was so frightened, that I ran away 
to the others. But that night I got a letter 
from him, apologizing for startling me, re- 
newing his offer, his entreaties for a prom- 
ise of marriage, to be fulfilled at any date I 
would please to name — in fact a most ur- 
gent love-letter, and in it a reference to my 
unlucky debt, which was to be a debt no 
longer, only an advance of the money to be 
hereafter mine if only— You can fancy 
it all, Molly, better than I can remember 
it to tell it you.” 

** And what did you say?” asked Molly, 
breathless. 

“J did not answer it at all until another 
letter came, entreating for a reply. B 
that time mamma had come home, and the 
old daily pressure and plaint of poverty 
had come on. Mary Donaldson wrote to 
me often, singing the praises of Mr. Pres- 
ton as enthusiastically as if she had been 
bribed to do it. I had seen him a very 
popular man in their set, and I liked him 
well enough, and felt grateful to him. So I 
wrote and gave him my promise to marry 
him when I was twenty, but it was to be a 





secret till then. And I tried to forget I had 
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ever borrowed money of him, but somehow 
as soon as I felt pledged to him I began to 
hate him. I could not endure his eager- 
ness of greeting if ever he found me alone; 
and mamma began to suspect, 1 think. I 
cannot tell you all the ins and outs, in fact 
I did not understand them at the time, and 
I don’t remember clearly how it all hap- 
pened now. But I know that rm! Cux- 
haven sent mamma some money to be ap- 
plied to my education as she called it, and 
mamma seemed very much put out and in 
very low spirits, and she and I did not get 
on at all together. So of course I never 
ventured to name the hateful twenty pounds 
to her, but went on trying to think that if I 
was to marry Mr. Preston, it need never be 
paid — very mean and wicked I dare say, 
butoh, Molly, I’ve been punished for it, for 
now-I abhor that man.” 

“But why ? When did you begin to dis- 
like him? You seem to have taken it very 
passively all this time.” 

“IT don’t know. It was growing upon me 
before I went to that school at Boulogne. 
He made me feel as if I was in his power; 
and by too often reminding me of my en- 
gagement to him, he made me critical of 
his words and ways. There was an inso- 
lence in his manner to mamma, too. Ah! 
you’re thinking that I’m not too respectful 
a daughter — and perhaps not; but I could 
not bear his covert sneers at her faults, and 
I hated his way of showing what he called 
his ‘love’ for me. Then, after I had been 
a semestre at Mdme. le Febvre’s, a new 
English girl came —a cousin of his, who 
knew but little of me. Now, Molly, you 
must forget as soon as I have told you what 
I am going to say — and she used to talk so 
much and perpetually about her cousin Rob- 
ert — he was the great man of the family, 
evidently — and how he was so handsome, 
and every lady of the land in love with him, 
— a lady of title into the bargain.” 

“ Lady Harriet! I dare say,” said Molly, 
indignantly. 

“TI don’t know,” said Cynthia, wearily. 
“T didn’t care at the time, and I don’t care 


y |now; for she went on to say there was a 


very pretty widow too, who made desper- 
ate love to him. He had often laughed 
with them at all her little advances, which 
she thought he did not see through. And, 
oh! and this was the man I had promised 
to marry, and gone into debt to, and writ- 
ten love-letters to. So now you understand 
it all, Molly.” 

“No, I don’t yet. What did you do on 
hearing how he had spoken about your 
mother ?” 
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“ There was but one thing todo. I wrote 
and told him I hated him, and would never, 
never marry him, and would pay him back 
his money and the interest of it as‘soon as 
ever I could.” 

“Well?” 

“ And Mdme. le Febvre brought me back 
my letter, unopened, I will say; ani told 
me that she did not allow letters to gentle- 
men to be sent by the pupils of her estab- 
lishment unless she ad previously seen 
their contents. I told her he was a family 
friend, the agent who managed mamma's 
affairs —I really could not stick at the 
truth; but she would not let it go; and I 
had to see her burn it, and to give her my 
promise I would not write again, before she 
would consent not to tellmamma. SoI had 
to calm down, and wait till I came home.” 

“But you did not see him then ; at least, 
not for some time.” 

“No, but I could write; and I began to 
try and save up my money to pay him.” 

“ What did be say to your letter?” 

“ Oh, at first he pretended not to believe 
I could be in earnest; he thought it was 
only pique, or a temporary offence to be 
apologized for and covered over with pas- 
sionate protestations.” 

“ And afterwards ?” 

“ He condescended to threats; and, what 
is worse, then I turned coward. I could 
not bear to have it all known and talked 
about, and my silly letters shown — oh, such 
letters—I cannot bear to think of them, 
beginning, ‘My dearest Robert,’ to that 
man” — 

“ But, oh, Cynthia, how could you go and 
engage yourself to Roger?” asked Molly. 

“ Why not ?” said Cynthia, sharply turn- 
ing round upon her. “I was free—I am 
free ; it seemed a way of assuring myself 
that I was quite free; and I did like Roger 
— it was such a comfort to be brought into 
contact with people who could be relied 
upon; and I was not a stock or a stone that 
I could fail to be touched with his tender, 
unselfish love, so different to Mr. Preston’s. 
I know you don’t think me good enough for 
him ; and, of course, if all this comes out, 
he won’t think me good enough either” 
(falling into a plaintive tone very touching 
to hear); “and sometimes I think I wi 
give him up, and go off to some fresh life 
amongst strangers; and once or twice I 
have thought I would marry Mr. Preston 
out of pure revenge, and have him for ever 
in my power —only [ think I should have 
the worst of it; for he is cruel in his very 
soul—tigerish, with his beautiful striped 
skin and relentless heart. I have so begged 








and begged him to let me go without expo- 
sure.” 

“Never mind the exposure,” said Molly. 
“Tt will recoil far more on him than harm 
ou.” 
r Cynthia went a little paler. “ But I said 
things in those letters about mamma. I 
was quick-eyed enough to all her faults, and 
hardly understood the force of her tempta- 
tions; and he says he will show those let- 
ters to your father, unless I consent to ac- 
hnonielee our engagement.” ; 

“He shall not!” said Molly, rising up in 
her indignation, and standing before Cyn- 
thia almost as resolutely fierce as if she were 
in the very presence of Mr. Preston himself. 
“Tam not afraid of him. He dare not in- 
sult me, or if he does, I do not care. I will 
ask him for those letters, and see if he will 
dare to refuse me.” . 

“You don’t know him,” said Cynthia, 
shaking her head. “He has made many 
an appointment with me, just as if he would 
take back the money — which has been 
sealed up ready for him this four months; 
or as if he would give me back my letters. 
Poor, poor Roger !* How little he thinks of 
all this. When I want to write words of 
love to him I pull myself up, for I have 
written words as affectionate to that other 
man. And if Mr. Preston ever guessed 
that Roger and I were engaged he would 
manage to be revenged on both him and 
me by giving us as much pain as he could 


with those unlucky letters — written when | 


I was not sixteen, Molly,—only seven of 
them! They are like a mine under my 
feet, which may blow up any day; and 
down will come father and mother and 
all.” She ended bitterly enough, though 
her words were so light. 

“How can I get them?” said Molly, 
thinking: “for get them I will. With papa 
to back me, he dare not refuse.” 

“Ah! But that’s just the thing. He 
knows I'm afraid of your father’s hearing of 
it all, more than of any one else.” 

“ And yet he thinks he loves you!” 

“It is his way of loving. He says often 
enough he does not care what he does so 
that he gets me to be his wife; and that 
after that he is sure he can make me love 
him.” Cynthia began to cry, out of weari- 
ness of body and despair of mind. Molly’s 
arms were round her in a minute, and she 
pressed the beautiful head to her bosom, 
and Jaid her own cheek upon it, and hushed 
her up with lulling words, just as if Cyn- 
thia were a little child. 

“ Oh, it is such a comfort to have told 
you all!” murmured she. And Molly 
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on our side; and that makes me certain he | 
must and shall give up the letters.” | 

“ And take the money ?” added Cynthia, | 
lifting her head, and diene eagerly into | 
Molly’s face. “He must take the money.° 
Oh, Molly, you can never manage it all 
without its coming out to your father! 
And I would far rather go out to Russia as 
a governess. I almost think I would rather 
— no, not that,” said she, shuddering away 
from what she was going to say. “ But he 
must not know — please, Molly, he must not 
know. I could not bear it. I don’t know 
what I might not do. You'll promise me 
never to tell him, or mamma ? ” 

“ T never will. You do not think I would 
for anything short of saving”— She was 

oing to have said, “saving you and Roger 
rom pain.” But Cynthia ‘broke in, — 

“For nothing. No reason whatever 
must make you tell your father. If you 
fail, you fail, and I will love you for ever 
for trying ; but I shall be no worse than be- 
fore. Better, indeed; for I shall have the 
comfort of your sympathy. But promise 
me not to tell Mr. Gibson.” 

“T have promised once,” said Molly, “ but 
I promise again; so now do go to bed, and 
try and rest. You are looking as white as 
a sheet; you'll be ill if you don’t get some 
rest; and it’s past two o'clock, and you're 
shivering with cold.” 

So they wished each other good-night. 
But when Molly got into her room all her 
spirit left her; and she threw herself down 
on her bed, dressed as she was, for she had 
no heart left for anything. If Roger ever | 
heard of it all by any chance, she felt how | 
it would disturb his love for Cynthia. And 
yet was it right to conceal it from him? 
She must try and persuade Cynthia to tell 
it all straight out to him as soon as he re-| 
turned to England. A full confession on 
her part would wonderfully lessen any pain 
he might have on first hearing of it. She 
lost herself in thoughts of Roger — how he 
would feel, what he would say, how that | 
meeting would come to pass, odin he was 
at that very time, and so on, till she sudden- 
ly plucked herself up, and recollected what 
she herself bad offered and promised to do. 
Now that the first furore was over, she saw 
the difficulties clearly; and the foremost of | 
all was how she was to manage to have a 
téte-a-téte with Mr. Preston? How had 








Cynthia managed? and the letters that | 
had passed between them too? Unwill-| 
ingly, Molly was compelled to perceive that 

there must have been a great deal of under- | 


hand work going on beneath Cynthia’s ap- | 
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made reply,—“I am sure we have right | 


parent openness of behaviour; and still 
more unwillingly she began to be afraid 
that she herself would be led into the prac- 
tice. But she would try and walk in a 
straight path ; and if she did wander out of 
it, it should only be to save pain to those 
whom she loved. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
MOLLY GIBSON TO THE RESCUE. 


Ir seemed curious enough, after the 
storms of the night, to meet in smooth tran- 
quillity at breakfast. Cynthia was pale; 
but she talked as quietly as usual about all 
manner of indifferent things, while Molly 
sate silent, watching and wondering, and 
becoming convinced that Cynthia must have 
gone through a long experience of conceal- 
ing her real thoughts and secret troubles 
before she could have been able to put on 
such a semblance of composure. Among 
the ietters that came in that morning was 
one from the London Kirkpatricks: but not 
from Helen, Cynthia’s own particular cor- 
respondent. Her sister wrote to apologize 
for Helen, who was not well, she said: had 
had the influenza, which had left her very 
weak and poorly. 

Let her come down here for change of 
air,” said Mr. Gibson. “The country at 
this time of the year is better than London, 
excepting when the place is surrounded b 
trees. Now our house is well drained, hig 
up, gravel soil, and I’ll undertake to doctor 
her for nothing.” 

Tt would be charming,” said Mrs Gibson, 
rapidly revolving in her mind the changes 
necessary in her household economy before 
receiving a young lady accustomed to such 
a household as Mr. ‘Kirkpatrick’s, and cal- 
culating the consequent inconveniences in 
her own mind, weighing them against the 
probable advantages even while she spoke. 

“Should not you like it, Cynthia? and 
Molly too. You too, dear, would become 
acquainted with one of. the girls, and I have 
no doubt you would be asked back again, 
which would be so very nice!” 

“ And I should not let her go,” said Mr. 
Gibson, who had acquired an unfortunate 
facility of reading his wife’s thoughts. 

“Dear Helen!” went on Mrs. Gibson, 
“T should so like to nurse her, we would 
make your consulting-room into her own pri- 
vate sitting-room, my dear.” — (It is hard- 
ly necessary to say that the scales had 
been weighed down by the inconveniences 
of having a person behind the scenes for 
several weeks.) ‘For with an invalid so 
In the 


much depends on tranquillity. 
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drawing-room, for instance, she might con- 
stantly be disturbed by callers; and the din- 
ing-room is so—so what shall I call it? so 
dinnery, — the smell of meat never seems to 
leave it; it would have been different if 
dear papa had allowed me to throw out that 
window ” — 

“‘ Why can’t she have the dressing-room 
for her bed-room, and the little room open- 
ing out of the drawing-room for her sitting- 
room ?” asked Mr. Gibson. 

“The library,” for by this name Mrs. 
Gibson chose to dignify what had formerly 
been called the book-closet — “ why, it would 
hardly hold a sofa, besides the books and 
the writing-table, and there are draughts 
everywhere. No, my dear, we had better 
not ask her at all; her own home is comfort- 
able, at any rate!” 

“ Well, well!” said Mr. Gibson, seeing 
that he was to be worsted, and not caring 
enough about the matter to show fight. 
“Perhaps you are right. It’s a case of 
luxury versus fresh air. Some people suffer 
more from the want of one than from want 
of the other. You know I shall be glad to 
see her if she likes to come, and take us as 
we are, but I can’t give up the consulting- 
room. It’s a necessity and daily bread!” 

“T'll write and tell them how kind Mr. 
Gibson is,” said his wife in high content- 
ment, as her husband left the room. 
“ They'll be just as much obliged to him as 
if she had come!” 

Whether it was Helen’s illness, or from 
some other cause, after breakfast Cynthia 
became very flat and absent, and this lasted 
all day long; Molly understood now why 
her moods had been so changeable for man 
months, and was tender and forbearing wit 
her accordingly. Towards evening, when 
the two girls were left alone, Cynthia came 
and stood over Molly, so that her face could 
not be seen. 

* Molly,” said she, “ will youdo it? Will 
you do what you said last night? I have 
been thinking of it all day, and sometimes 
I believe he would give you back the letters 
f you asked him; he might fancy — at any 
‘ate it’s worth trying, if you don’t very 
much dislike it.” 

Now it so happened that with every 
thought she had given to it, Molly disliked 
the idea of the proposed interview with Mr. 
Preston more and more ; but it was after all 
her own offer, and she neither could nor 
would draw back from it; it might do good; 
she did not see how it could possibly do 
harm. So she gave her consent, and tried 
to conceal her distaste, which grew upon 
her more and more as Cynthia hastily ar- | 
ranged the details. 





“ You shall meet him in the avenue lead- 
ing from the park lodge up to the Towers. 
He can come in one way, from the Towers, 
where he has often business — he has pass- 
keys every where — you can goin as we have 
often done by the lodge—you need not 

0 far.” 

It did strike Molly that Cynthia must 
have had some experience in making all 
these arrangements; and she did venture 
to ask how he was to be informed of all 
this? Cynthia only reddened, and replied, 
“Oh! never mind! He will only be too 
glad to come ; you heard him say he wished 
to discuss the affair more; it is the first 
time the appointment has come from my 
side. If Ican but once be free — oh, Molly, 
I will love you, and be grateful to you all 
my life!” 

Molly thought of Roger, and that thought 
prompted her next speech. 

“It must be horrible—I think I’m very 
brave — but I don’t think I could have — 
could have accepted even Roger, with a 
half-cancelled engagement hanging over 
me.” She blushed as she spoke. 

“ You forget how I detest Mr. Preston!” 
said Cynthia. “It was that, more than any 
excess of love for Roger, that made me 
thankful to be at least as securely pledged 
to some one else. He did not want to call 
it an engagement, but I did; because it 
gave me the feeling of assurance that I was 
free from Mr. Preston. And so I am! all 
but these letters. Oh! if you can but make 
him take back his abominable money, and 
get me my letters. hen we would bury it 
all in oblivion, and he could marry some- 
body else, and I would marry Roger, and 
no one would be the wiser. After all it was 
only what people call ‘ youthful folly.” And 
you may tell Mr. Preston that as soon as he 
makes my letters public, shows them to your 
father or anything, I'll go away from Hol- 
lingford, and never come back ” — 

Loaded with many such messages, which 
she felt that she should never deliver, not 
really knowing what she should say, hating 
the errand, not satisfied with Cynthia’s 
manner of speaking about her relations to 
Roger, oppressed with shame and complici- 
ty in conduct which appeared to her deceit- 

ul, yet willing to bear all and brave all, if 
she could once set Cynthia in a straight 
path—in a clear space, and almost more 
pitiful to her friend’s great distress and pos- 
sible disgrace, than able to give her that 
love which involves perfect sympathy, Molly 
set out on her walk towards the appointed 
place. It was a cloudy blustering day, and 
the noise of the blowing wind among the 
nearly leafless branches of the great trees fill- 
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ed her ears, as she passed through the park- 
gates and entered the avenue. She walked 
quickly, instinctively wishing to get her 
blood up, and have no time for thought. 
But there was a bend in the avenue about 
a quarter of a mile from the lodge; after 
that bend it was a straight line up to the 
the great house, now emptied of its inhabi- 
tants. Molly did not like going quite out of 
sight of the lodge, and she stood facing it, 
close by the trunk of one of the trees. Pres- 
ently she heard a step coming on the grass. 
It was Mr. Preston. He saw a woman’s fig- 
ure, half-behind the trunk of a tree, and 


made no doubt that it was Cynthia. But |. 


when he came nearer, almost close, the fig- 
ure turned round, and, instead of the bril- 
liantly coloured face of Cynthia, he met the 
pale resolved look of Molly. She did not 
speak to greet him, but though he felt sure 
from the general aspect of pallor and timid- 
ity that she was afraid of him, her steady 
gray eyes met his with courageous inno- 
cence. 

“Is Cynthia unable to come?” asked he, 
perceiving that she expected him. 

“TI did not know you thought that you 
should meet her,” said Molly, a little sur- 
prised. In her simplicity she had believed 
that Cynthia had named that it was she, 
Molly Gibson, who would meet Mr. Preston 
at a given time and place ; but Cynthia had 
been too worldly-wise for that, and had de- 
coyed him thither by a vaguely worded 
note, which, while avoiding actual falsehood, 
led him to believe that she herself would 
give him the meeting. —_- 

“She said she should be here,” said Mr. 
Preston, extremely annoyed at being en- 
trapped as he now felt that he had been, in- 
to an interview with Miss Gibson. Molly 
hesitated a little before she spoke. He was 
determined not to break the silence ; as she 
had intruded herself into the affair, she 
should find her situation as awkward as 
possible. 

“At any rate she sent me here to meet 

ou,” said Molly. “She has told me exact- 
Y. how matters stand between you and 
er.” 

“Has she?” sneered he. “ She is not 
always the most open or reliable person in 
the world!” 

Molly reddened. She perceived the 
impertinence of the tone ; and her temper 
was none of the coolest. But she mastered 
herself and gained courage by so doing. 

“ You should not speak so of the person 
se profess to wish to have for your wife. 

ut putting all that aside, you have some 
letters of hers that she wishes to have back 
again.” 
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“T dare say.” 

“ And that you have no right to keep” 

“No legal, or no moral right ? which do 
you mean?” : 

“Ido not know ; simply you have noright 
at all, as a gentleman, to keep a girl’s let- 
ters when she asks for them back again, much 
less to hold them over her as a threat.” 

“T see you do know all, Miss Gibson,” 
said he, changing his manner to one of more 
respect. “ At least she has told you her 
story from her point of view, her side; now 
you must hear mine. She promised me as 
solemnly as.ever woman ” — 

“She was not a woman; she was only a 
girl, barely sixteen.” 

“Qld enough to know what she was 
doing; but I'll call her a girl if you like. 
She promised me solemnly to be my wife, 
making the one stipulation of secrecy, and a 
certain period of waiting; she wrote me let~ 
ters repeating this promise, and confidential 
enough to prove that she considered herself 
bound to me by such an implied relation. 
I don’t give in to humbug—I don’t set 
myself up as a saint—and in most ways 
I can look after my own interests prett 
keenly; you know enough of her posi- 
tion as a penniless girl, and at that time, 
with no influential connections to take the 
place of wealth, and help me on in the world, 
it was as sincere and unworldly a passion as 
ever man felt; she must say so herself. I 
might have married two or three girls with 
plenty of money; one of them was hand- 
some enough, and not at all reluctant.” 

Molly interrupted him; she was chafed at 
the conceit of his manner. “ I beg your par- 
don, but I do not’ want to hear accounts of 
young ladies whom you might have married ; 
I come here simply on behalf of Cynthia, 
who does not like you, and who does not 
wish to marry you.” 

“ Well, then, I must make her ‘like’ me, 
as you call it. She did ‘ like’ me once, and 
made promises which she will find it re- 

uires the consent of two people to break. 
1 don't despair of making her love me as 
much as ever she did, according to her letters, 
at least, when we are married.” 

“ She will never marry you,” said Molly, 
firmly. 

“ Then if she ever honours any one else 
with her preference, he shall be allowed the 
perusal of her letters to me.” 

Molly almost could have laughed; she 
was so secure and certain that Roger would 
never read letters offered to him under 
these circumstances; but then she thought 
that he would feel such pain at the whole 
affair, and at the contact with Mr. Pres- 
ton, especially if he had not heard of it 
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from Cynthia first, and if she, Molly, could 
save him pain she would. Before she could 
settle what to say, Mr. Preston spoke again. 

“You said the other day that Cynthia 
was engaged. May I ask to whom?” 

“No,” said Molly, “you may not. You 

heard her say it was not an engagement. 
It is not exactly; and if it were a full en- 
gagement, do you think, after what you last 
said, I should tell you to whom? But you 
may be sure of this, he would never read a 
line of your letters. He is too—No! I 
won't speak of him before you. You could 
never understand him.” 
_ “It seemsto me that this mysterious ‘ he’ 
is @ very fortunate person to have such a 
warm defender in Miss Gibson, to whom he 
is not at all engaged,” said Mr. Preston, 
with so disagreeable a look on his face that 
Molly suddenly found herself on the point 
of bursting into tears. But she rallied her- 
self, and worked on — for Cynthia first, and 
for Roger as well. 

‘No honorable man or woman will read 
your letters, and if any people do read 
them, they will be so much ashamed of it 
that they won’t dare to speak of them. What 
use can they be of to you?” 

_ “They contain Cynthia’s reiterated prom- 
ises of marriage,” replied’ he. 

“She says she would rather leave Hol- 
lingford for ever, and go out to earn her 
bread, than marry you.” 

His face fell a Tittle. He looked so bitter- 
na mortified that Molly was almost sorry for 

im. 

“ Does she say that to you in cold blood ? 
do you know you are telling me very hard 
truths, Miss Gibson ? —if they are truths, 
that is to say,”he continued, recovering 
himself a little. “Young ladies are ve 
fond of the words ‘hate’ and ‘detest.’ 
have known many who have applied them 


to men whom they were all the time hoping | C 


to marry.” 

“T cannot tell about other people,” said 
Molly, “I only know that Cynthia does ” — 
Here she hesitated for a moment; she felt 
for his pain, and so she hesitated; but then 
she brought it out— “does as nearly hate 
you as anybody like her ever does hate.” 

“ Like her ?” said he, repeating the words 
almost unconsciously, seizing on anything to 
try and hide his mortification. 

“ T mean, I should hate worse,” said Mol- 
ly in a low voice. 

But he did not attend much to her an- 
swer. He was working the point of his 
stick into the turf, and his eyes were bent 
on it. 


“So now would you mind sending her 
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back the letters by,me? I do assure you 
that you cannot make her a you” 

“ You are very simple, Miss Gibson,” said 
he, suddenly lifting up his head. “I sup- 
pose that you don’t know that there is any 
other feeling that can be gratified, except- 
ing love. Have you never heard of re- 
venge ? Cynthia has cajoled me with prom- 
ises, and little as you or she may believe 
me — well, it’s of no use speaking of that. 
I don’t mean to let her go unpunished. You 
may tell her that. I shall keep the letters, 
and make use of them as I see fit when the 
occasion arises.” 

Molly was miserably angry with herself 
for her mismanagement of the affair. She 
had hoped to succeed: she had only made 
matters worse. What new argument could 
she use? Meanwhile he went on, lashing 
himself up as he thought how the two girls 
must have talked him over, bringing in 
wounded vanity to add to the rage of dis- 
appointed love. 

“Mr. Osborne Hamley may hear of their 
contents, though he may be too honourable 
to read them. Nay, even your father may 
hear whispers; and if I remember them 
rightly, Miss Cynthia Kirkpatrick does not 
always speak in the most respectful terms 
of the lady who is now Mrs. Gibson. There 
are of 

“ Stop,” said Molly. “I won’t hear any- 
thing out of these letters, written when she 
was almost without friends, to you whom 
she looked upon as a friend! But I have 
thought of what I will do next. I give you 
fair warning. If I had not been foolish I 
should have told my father, but Cynthia 
made me promise that I would not. So I 
will tell it all, from beginning to end, to 
Lady Harriet, and ask her to speak to her 
father. I fee) sure that she will do it; and 
I don’t think you will dare to refuse Lord 
umnor.” 

He felt at once that he should not dare; 
that, clever land-agent as he was, and high 
up in the earl’s favour on that account, yet 
that the conduct of which he had been 
guilty about the letters, and the threats 
which he had held out about them, were 
just what no gentleman, no honourable man, 
no manly man,.could put up with in any 
one about him. He knew that much, and 
he wondered how she, the girl standing be- 
fore him, had been clever enough to find it 
out. He forgot himself for an instant in ad- 
miration of her. There she stood, fright- 
ened, yet brave, not letting go her hold on 
what she meant to do, even when things 
seemed most against her ; and besides, there 
was something that struck him most of all 
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perhaps, and which shows the kind of a' 


man he was — he perceived that Molly was 
as unconscious that he was a young man, 
and she a young woman, as if she had been 
a pure angel of heaven. Though he felt 
that he would have to yield, and give up 
the letters, he was not going to do it at 
once; and while he was thinking what to 
say so as still to evade making any conces- 
sion till he had had time to think over it, he, 
with his quick senses all about him, heard 
the trotting of a horse cranching quickly 
along over the gravel of the drive. A mo- 
ment afterwards, Molly’s perception over- 
took his. He could see the startled look 
overspread her face; and in an instant she 
would have run away, but before the first 
rush was made, Mr. Preston laid his hand 
firmly on her arm. 

“Keep quiet. You must be seen. You, 
at any rate, have done nothing to be 
ashamed of.” 

As he spoke Mr. Sheepshanks came 
round the bend of the road and was close 
upon them. Mr. Preston saw, if Molly 
did not, the sudden look of intelligence 
that dawned upon the shrewd ruddy face 
of the old gentleman —saw, but did not 
much heed. He went forward and spoke 
to Mr. Sheepshanks, who made a halt right 
before them. ‘ 

“Miss Gibson! your servant! Rather a 
blustering day for a young lady to be out, 
and cold, I should say, for standing still too 
long; eh, Preston?” poking his whip at 
the latter in a knowing manner. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Thesten: “and I’m 
afraid I have kept Miss Gibson too long 
standing.” 

Molly did not know what to say or do; 
so she only bowed a silent farewell, and 
turned away to go home, feeling very heavy 
at heart at the non-success of her under- 
taking. For she did not know how she 
had conquered, in fact, although Mr. Pres- 
ton might not as yet acknowledge it even 
to himself. Before she was out of hearing, 
she heard Mr. Sheepshanks say, — 

“ Sorry to have disturbed your téte-d-téte, 
Preston,” but though she heard the words, 
their implied sense did not sink into her 
mind; she was only feeling how ske had 
gone out glorions and confident, and was 
coming back to Cynthia defeated. 

Cynthia was on the watch for her return, 
and, rushing downstairs, dragged Molly 
into the dining-room. 

“Well, Molly? Oh! Isee you have not 
got them. After all, I never expected it.” 
She sate down, as if she could get over her 
disappointment better in that position, and 
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‘Molly stood like a guilty person before 


her. 

“I am so sorry; I did all I could; we 
were interrupted at last — Mr. Sheepshanks 
rode up.” 

“ Provoking old man! Do you think you 
should have persuaded him to give up the 
letters if you had had more time ?” 

“I don’t know. I wish Mr. Sheepshanks 
had not come just then. I did not like his 
finding me standing talking to Mr. Pres- 
ton.” 

“ Oh! I daresay he would never think 
anything about it. What did he— Mr. 
Preston — say ?” 

“ He seemed to think you were fully en- 
gaged to him, and that these letters were 
the only proof he had. I think he loves 
you in his way.” 

. M His way, indeed !” said Cynthia, scorn- 
ully. 

«The more I think of it, the more I see 
it would be better for papa to speak to him. 
I did say I would tell it all to Lady Harriet, 
and get Lord Cumnor to make him give up 
the ‘letters. But it wonld be very awk- 
ward.” 

“ Very!” said Cynthia, gloomily. “ But 
he would see it was only a threat.” 

“But I will do-it in a moment, if you 
like. I meant what I said; only I feel that 


papa would manage it best of all, and more 


rivately.” 

“T'll tell you what, Molly; you’re bound 
by a promise, you know, and cannot tell 
Mr. Gibson without breaking your solemn 
word; but it’s just this. I'll leave Holling- 
ford and never come back again, if ever 
your father hears of this affair; there!” 
Cynthia stood up now, and began to fold up 

olly’s shawl, in her nervous excitement. 

“ dh, Cynthia— Roger!” was all that 
Molly said. 

“ Yes, I know! you need not remind me 
of him. But I’m not going to live in the’ 
house with any one who may be always 
casting up in his mind the things he had 
heard against me — things — faults, per- 
haps— which sound so much worse than 
they really are. I was so happy when I 
first came here: you all liked me, and ad- 
mired me, and thought well.of me, and 
now —— Why, Molly, I can see the differ- 
ence in you already. You carry your 
thoughts in your face—I have read them 
there these two days — you've been think- 
ing, ‘ How Cynthia must have deceived me ; 
keeping up a correspondence all this time 
ae half-engagements to two men.’ 
You’ve been more full of that than of 
pity for me as a girl who has always been 
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obliged to manage for herself, without any 
friend to help her and protect her.” 

Molly was silent. re was a great 
deal of truth in what Cynthia was saying; 
and yet a great deal of falsehood. For, 
through all this long forty-eight hours, 
Molly had loved Cynthia dearly; and had 
been more weighed down by the position 
the latter was in than Cynthia herself. 
She also knew—but this was a second 
thought following on the other — that she 
had suffered much pain in trying to do her 
best in this interview with Mr. Preston. 
She had been tried beyond her strength; 
and the great tears welled up into her eyes, 
and fell slowly down her cheeks. 

“ Oh! what a brute I am,” said Cynthia, 
kissing them away. “I see—I know it is 
the truth, and I deserve it — but I need not 
reproach you.” 

“ You did not reproach me!” said Molly, 
— to smile. “I have thought some of 
what you said — but I do love you dearly 
—dearly, Cynthia—I should have done 
just the same as you did.” 

“No, you would not. Your grain is dif- 
ferent, somehow.” 


CHAPTER XLV. 
CONFIDENCES. 


ALL the rest of that day Molly was de- 
pressed and not well. Having anything to 
conceal was so unusual — almost so unpre- 
cedented a circumstance with her that it 
preyed upon her in every way. 

It was a night-mare that she could not 
shake off; she did so wish to forget it all, 
and yet every little occurrenee seemed to 
remind her of it. The next morning’s post 
brought several letters ; one from Roger for 
Cynthia, and Molly, letterless herself, looked 
at Cynthia as she read it, with wistful sad- 
ness ; it appeared to Molly as though Cyn- 
thia should have no sausfaction in these 
letters, until she had told him what was her 
exact position with Mr. Preston; yet Cyn- 
thia was colouring and dimpling up as she 
always did at any pretty words of praise, or 
admiration, or love. But Molly’s thoughts 
and Cynthia’s reading were both interrupt- 
ed by a little triumphant sound from Mrs. 
Gibson, as she pushed a letter she had just 
received to her husband, with a— 

“There! I must say I expected that!” 
Then, turning to Cynthia, she explained —- 
* It is a letter from uncle Kirkpatrick, love. 
So kind, wishing you to go and stay with 
them, and help them to cheer up Helen; 
poor Helen! q am afraid she is very far 
from well. But we could not have had her 
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here, without disturbing dear papa in his 
consulting-room ; and, though I could have 
relinquished my dressing-room— he — well! 
so I said in my letter how you were grieved 
— you above all of us, because you are such 
a friend of Helen’s, you know —and how 
you longed to be of use, — as I am sure you 
do—and so now they want you to go up 
directly, for Helen has quite set her heart 
upon it.” 

Cynthia’s eyes sparkled. “I shall like 

oing,” said she— “all but leaving you, 
Molly,” she added, in a lower tone, as if 
suddenly smitten with some compunction. 

“ Can you be ready to goup by the Bang- 
up to-night,” said Mr. Gibson, “ for, curiously 
enough, after more than | years of 
quiet practice at Hollingford, I am sum- 
moned up to-day for the first time to a con- 
sultation in London, to-morrow. I am 
afraid Lady Cumnor.is worse, my dear.” 

“You don’t say so? Poor dear lady! 
What a shock it is tome. I’m so glad I’ve 
had some breakfast. I could not have eaten 
anything.” 

“ Nay, I only say she is worse. With her 
complaint, being worse may be only a pre- 
liminary to being better. Don’t take my 
words for more than their literal meaning.” 

“ Thank you. How kind and reassuring 
dear papa always is. About your gown:, 
Cynthia?” 

“ Oh, they are all right, mamma, thank 
you. I shall be quite ready by four o’clock. 
Molly, will you come with me and help me 
to pack? I wanted to speak to you, dear,” 
said she, as soon as they had gone upstairs. 
“Tt is such a relief to get away from a place 
haunted by that man; but I’m afraid you 
thought I was glad to leave you ; and indeed 
I am not.” There was a little flavour of 
“ protesting too much” about this; but 
Molly did not perceive it. She only said, 
“Indeed I did not. I know from my own 
feelings how you must dislike meeting a man 
in public in a different manner from what 
you have done in private. I shall try not 
to see Mr. Preston again for a long, long 
time, I’m sure. But Cynthia, you have not 
told me one word out of Roger’s letter. 
Please, how ishe’ Has he quite got over 
his attack of fever?” 

“Yes, quite. He writes in ve 
spirits. A great deal about birds we 
as usual, habits of natives, and things of 
that kind. You may read from there — 
indicating a place in the letter—to there, 
if you can; and I'll tell you what, I'll trust 
you with it, Molly, while I pack (and that 
shows my sense of your honour, not but 
what you might read it all, only you’d find 
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the love-making dull); but make a little 
account of where he is, and what he is 
doing, date, and that sort of thing, and send 
it to his father.” 

Molly took’ the letter down without a 
word, and began to copy it at the writing- 
table; often reading over what she was 
allowed to read; often pausing, her cheek 
on her hand, her eyes on the letter, and 
letting her imagination rove to the writer, 
arid all the scenes in which she had either 
seen him herself, or in which her fancy had 
painted him. She was startled from her 
meditations by Cynthia’s sudden entrance 
into the drawing-room, meron the picture 
of glowing delight. “No onehere! What 
a blessing! Ah, Miss Molly, you are more 
eloquent than you believe yourself. Look 
here!” holding up a large full envelope, 
and then quickly replacing it in her pocket, 
as if she was afraid of beingseen. “ What’s 
the matter, sweet one?” coming up and 
caressing Molly. “Is it worrying itself over 
that letter? Why, don’t you see these are 
my own horrible letters, that I am 
me | burn directly, that Mr. Preston has 
had the grace to send me, thanks to you, 
little Molly — cuishla ma chree, pulse of my 
heart, — the letters that have been hanging 
over my head like somebody’s sword for 
these two years?” 

“ Oh, Iam so glad!” said Molly, rousing 
up alittle. “I never thought he would have 
sent them. He is better than I believed 
him. And now it is all over. I amso glad. 
You quite think he means to give up all 
claim over you by this, don’t you, Cynthia ?” 

“ He may claim, but I won’t be claimed ; 
and he has no proofs now. It is the most 
charming relief; and I owe it all to you, 
you precious little lady! Now there is only 
one thing more to be done; and if you 
would but do it for me” ?— (coaxing and 
caressing while she asked the question). 

“ Oh, Cynthia, don’t ask me; I cannot do 
any more. You don’t know how sick I go 
when I think of yesterday, and Mr. Sheep- 
shanks’ look.” 

“It is only a very little thing. I won’t 
burden your conscience with telling you how 
I got my letters, but it is not through a 
person I can trust with money ; and I must 
force him to take back his twenty-three 
pounds odd shillings. Ihave put it together 
at the rate of five per cent., and its sealed 
up. Oh, Molly, I should go off with such a 
light heart if you would only try to get it 
safely to him. Ii’s the last thing; there 
would be no immediate hurry, you know. 
You might meet him by chance in a shop, in 
the street, even at a party—and it you 
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only had it with you in your pocket, there 
would be-nothing so easy.” 

Molly was silent. “Papa would give it to 
him. ‘There would be no harm in that. I 
would tell him he must ask no questions as 
to what it was.” — 

“ Very well,” said Cynthia, “ have it your 
own way. I think my way is the best; for 
if any of this affair comes out— But 
you’ve done a great deal for me already, 
and I won’t blame you now for declining to 
do any more!” 

“TI do so dislike having these underhand 
dealings with him,” pleaded Molly. 

“Underhand ! just simply giving him a 
letter from me! If I left a note for Miss 
OT aa should you dislike giving it to 

er?” 

“You know that’s very different. I 
could do it openly.” 

“And yet there might be writing in 

that; and there would not be a line with 
the money. It would oniy be the winding- 
up—the honourable, honest winding-up of 
an affair which has worried me for years! 
But do as you like!” 
“Give it me!” said Molly.. “I will 
try.” 
“There’s adarling! You can but try; 
and if you can’t give it to him in private, 
without getting yourself into a scrape, why, 
keep it till I come back again. He shall 
have it then, whether he will or no!” 

Molly looked forward to her téte-d-téte 
two days with Mrs. Gibson with very differ- 
ent anticipations to those with which she 
had welcomed the similar intercourse with 
her father. - In the first place, there was no 
accompanying the sondioes to the inn from 
which the coach started; leave-taking in 
the market-place was quite out of the 
bounds of Mrs. Gibson’s sense of propriety. 
Besides this, it was a gloomy, rainy even- 
ing, and candles had to be brought in at an 
unusually early hour. There would be no 


break for six hours— no music, no reading ; " 


but the two ladies would sit at their worsted 
work, pattering away at small-talk, with not 
even the usual break of dinner; for, to suit 
the requirements of those who were leaving, 
they had already dined early. But Mrs. 
Gibson really meant to make Molly happy, 
and tried to be an agreeable companion, 
only Molly was not well, and uneasy about 
many apprehended cares and troubles— 
and at such hours of indisposition as she 
was then passing through, apprehensions 
take the shape of certainties, lying await in 
our paths. Molly would have given a good 


deal to have shaken off all these feelings, 
unusual enough to her ; but the very house 
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and furniture, and rain-blurred outer land- 
scape, seemed steeped with unpleasant asso- 
ciations, most of them dating from the last 
few days. 

“You and I must go on the next journey, 
I think, my dear,” said Mrs Gibson, almost 
chiming in with Molly’s wish that she could 
get away from Hollingford into some new 
air and life, for a week or two. We have 
been stay-at-homes for a long time, and va- 
riety of scene is so desirable for the young ! 
But I think the travellers will be wishing 
themselves at home by this nice bright fire- 
side. ‘There’s no place like home,’ as the 
poet says, ‘Mid pleasures and palaces al- 
though I may roam,’ it begins, and it’s both 
very pretty and very true. It’s a great 
blessing to have such a dear little home as 
this, is not it, Molly ?” 

“ Yes,” said Molly, rather drearily, hav- 
ing something of the “ Toujours perdrix” 
feeling at the moment. If she could but 
have gone away with her father, just for 
two days, how pleasant it would have been. 

“To be sure, love, it would be very nice 
for you and me to go a little journey all b 
ourselves. You and I. Noone else. If it 
were not such miserable weather we would 
have gone off on a little impromptu tour. 
I’ve been longing for something of the kind 
for some weeks; but we live such a re- 
stricted kind of life here! I declare some- 
times I get quite sick of the very sight of 
the chairs and tables that I know so well. 
And one misses the others too! It seems 
so flat and deserted without them !” 

“Yes! We are very forlorn to-night; 
but I think it’s partly owing to the 
weather | ” 

“Nonsense, dear. I can’t have you giv- 
ing in to the silly fancy of being affected by 
weather. Poor dear Mr. Kirkpatrick used 
to say, ‘a cheerful heart makes its own sun- 
shine.’ He would say it to me, in his pretty 
way, whenever I was a little low —for I 
am a complete barometer — you may really 
judge of the state of the weather by my 
spirits, I have always been such a sensitive 
creature! It is well for Cynthia that she 
does not inherit it; I don’t think her easily 
affected in any way, do you?” 

Molly thought for a minute or two, and 
then replied —“ No, she is certainly not 
easily affected —not deeply affected, per- 
haps I should say.” 

“ Many girls, for instance, would have 
been touched by the admiration she excited 
—I may say the attentions she received 
when she was at her uncle’s last summer.” 

“ At Mr. Kirkpatrick’s ? ” 

“Yes. There was Mr. Henderson, that 
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oung lawyer; that’s to say he is studyin 
ow, ut he has a good private fortune an 
is likely to have more, so he can only be 
what I call playing at law. Mr. Henderson 
was over head and ears in love with her. 
It is not my fancy, although I grant mothers 
are partial; both Mr. and Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
noticed it; and in one of Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s 
letters, she said that poor Mr. Henderson 
was going into Switzerland for the long va- 
cation, doubtless to try and forget Cynthia; 
but she really vel he would find it only 
dragging at each remove a lengthening 
chain. I thought it such a refined quota- 
tion, and altogether worded so prettily. 
You must know aunt Kirkpatrick some gay, 
Molly, my love: she is what I call a woman 
of a truly elegant mind.” ; 

“T can’t help thinking it was a pity that 
Cynthia did not tell them of her engage- 
ment.” 

“Tt is not an engagement, my dear! 
How often must I tell you that?” 

“ But what am I to call it?” 

“T don’t see why you need to call it any- 
thing. Indeed I don’t understand what you 
mean by ‘it.’ You should always try to ex- 
‘press yourself intelligibly. It really is one 
of the first principles of the English lan- 
guage. In fact, philosophers might ask 
what is language given us for at all, if it 
is not that we may make our meaning un- 
derstood ?” 

“ But there is something between Cynthia 
and Roger ; they are more to each other than 
Iam to Osborne, for instance. What amI 
to call it ?” : 

“You should not couple your name with 
that of any unmarried young man ; it is so 
difficult to teach you delicacy, child. 
Perhaps one may say there is a peculiar 
relation between dear Cynthia and Roger, 
but it is very difficult to characterize it ; 
I have no doubt that is the reason she 
shrinks from speaking about it. For, be- 
tween ourselves, Molly, 1 really sometimes 
think it will come to nothing. He is so 
long away, and, privately speaking, Cyn- 
thia is not very constant. I once knew her 
very much taken before — that little affair 
is quite gone by ; and she was very civil to 
Mr. Henderson, in her way ; I fancy she in- 
herits it, for when I was a girl I was beset 
by lovers, and could never find in my 
heart to shake them off. You have not 
heard dear papa say anything of the old 
squire, or dear Osborne, have you? It 
seems so long since we have heard or seen 
anything of Osborne. But he must be 
quite well, I think, or we should have 
heard of it.” 
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“T believe he is quite well. Some one 
said the other day that they had met him 
riding—it was Mrs. Goodenough, now I 
remember — and that he was looking strong- 
er than he had done for years.” 

“Indeed! I am truly glad to hear it. I 
always was fond of Osborne; and, do 
you know, I never really took to Roger; I 

- respected him and all that, of course. But 
to compare him with Mr. Henderson! Mr. 
Henderson is so handsome and well-bred, 
and gets all his gloves from Houbigant ! ” 

It was true that they had not seen any- 
thing of Osborne Hamley for a long time ; 
but, as it often happens, just after they 
had been speaking about him he appear- 
ed. It was on the day following on Mr. 
Gibson’s departure that Mrs. Gibson had re- 
ceived one of the notes, not so common now 
as formerly, from the family in town asking 
her to go over to the Towers, and find a 
book, or a manuscript, or something or oth- 
er that Lady Cumnor wanted with all an in- 
valid’s impatience. It was just the kind of 
employment she required for an amusement 
on a gloomy day, and it put her into a good 
humour immediately. There was a certain 
confidential importance about it, and it was 
a variety, and it gave her the pleasant drive 
in a fly up the noble avenue, and the sense 
of being the temporary mistress of all the 
grand rooms once so familiar to her. She 
asked Molly to accompany her, out of an ac- 
cess of kindness, but was not at all sorry 
when Molly excused herself and preferred 
stopping at home. At eleven’o’clock Mrs. 
Gibson was off, all in her Sunday best (to 
use the servant’s expression, which she her- 
self would so have contemned), well-dressed 
in order to impose on the servants at the 
Towers, for there was no one else to be seen 
or to be seen by. 

“T shall not be at home until the after- 
noon, my (ear! But I hope you will not 
find it dull. J don’t think you will, for you 
are something like me, my love — never 
less alone than when alone, as one of the 
great authors has justly expressed it.” 

Molly enjoyed her house to herself to the 
full as much as Mrs. Gibson would enjoy 
having the Towers to herself. She ventur- 
ed on having her lunch brought upon a 
tray into the drawing-room, so that she 
might eat her sandwiches while she went on 
with her book. In the middle, Mr. Osborne 
Hamley was announced. He came in, look- 
ing wretchedly ill in spite of purblind Mrs. 
Goodenough’s report of his healthy appear- 
ance. 

« This call is not on you, Molly,” said he, 
after the first greetings were over. “I 
was in hopes I might have found your fa- 
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ther at home ; I thought Iunch-time was the 
best hour.” He had sate down, as if 
rp glad of the rest, and fallen 
into a languid stooping position, as if it had 
become so natural to y Fo that no sense of 
what were considered good manners suf- 
ficed to restrain him now. 

“T hope you did not want to see him pro- 
Sedendliy ?” said Molly, wondering if she 
was wise in ‘alluding to his he 
urged to it by her real anxiety. 
* “ Yes, I aid. I suppose I may help my- 
self to a biscuit and a glass of wine? No, 
don’t ring for more. I could not eat it if it 
was here. But I just want a mouthful; 
this is quite enough, thank you. When 
will your father be back?” 

“He was summoned up to London. 
Lady Cumnor is worse. I fancy there is 
some operation going on; but I don’t know. 
He will be back to-morrow night.” 

“ Very well. Then I must wait. Per- 
haps I shall be better by that time. I think 
it’s half fancy ; but I should like your father 
to tell me so. He will laugh at me, I dare- 
say; but I don’t think I shall mind that. 
He always is severe on fanciful patients, is 
not he, Molly ?” 

Molly thought that if he saw Osborne’s 
looks just now he would hardly think him 
fanciful, or be inclined to be severe. But 
she only said,—“ Papa enjoys a joke at 
everything, you know. It isa relief after 
all the sorrow he sees.” 

“Very true. There is a great deal of 
sorrow in the world. I don’t think it’s a 
very happy place after all. So Cynthia 
is gone to London,” he added, after a pause. 
“Tthink I should like to have seen her 
again. Poor old Roger! He loves her 
very dearly, Molly,” he said. Molly hard- 
ly knew how to answer him in all this; she 
was so struck by the change in both voice 
and manner. 

“Mamma has gone to the Towers,” she 
began, at length. “ Lady Cumnor wanted 
several things that mamma only can find. 
She will be sorry to miss you. We were 
speaking of you only yesterday, and she 
said how long it was since we had seen you.” 

“T think I’ve grown careless; I have 
often felt so weary and ill that it was all I 
could do to keep up a brave face before my 
=. , 

“ Why did you not come and see papa?” 
said Molly “or write to him?” sine 

“T cannot tell. I drifted on, sometimes 
better, and sometimes worse, till to-day I 
mustered up pluck, and came to hear what 
your father has got to tell me: and all for 
no use it seems.” 

“Tam very sorry. But it is only for two 
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days. He shall go and see you as soon as 
ever he returns.” 

“He must not alarm my father, remem- 
ber, Molly,” said Osborne, lifting himself 
by the arms of his chair into an upright po- 
sition and speaking eagerly for the moment. 
“T wish to God Roger was at home,” said 
he, falling back into the old posture. 

“T can’t help understanding you,” said 

Molly. “ You think yourself very ill; but 
is not it that you are tired justnow?” She 
was not sure if she ought to have under- 
stood what was passing in his mind; but as 
she did, she could not help speaking a true 
reply. 
t Well, sometimes I do think I’m very ill; 
and then, again, I think it’s only the mop- 
ing life sets me fancying and exaggerating.” 
He was silent for some time. Then, as if 
he had taken a sudden resolution, he spoke 
again. ‘ You see there are others depend- 
ing upon me — upon my health. You have 
not forgotten what you heard that day in 
the library at home? No, I know you have 
not. I have seen the thought of it in your 
eyes often since then. I did not know you 
at that time. I think I do now.” 

“ Don’t go on talking so fast,” said Molly. 
“Rest. No one will interrupt us; I will go 
on with my sewing; when you want to 
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say anything more I shall be listening.” For 
she had been alarmed at the strange pallor 
that had come over his face. 

“Thank you.” After a time he roused 
himself, and began to speak very quietly, 
as if on an indifferent matter of fact. 

“The name of my wife is Aimée. Aimée 
Hamley of course. She lives at Bishops- 
‘field, a village near Winchester. Write it 
down, but keep it to yourself. She is a 
Frenchwoman, a Roman Catholic, and was 
a servant. She is a thoroughly good wo- 
man. I must not say how dear she is to me. 
I dare not. I meant once to have told Cyn- 
thia, but she did not seem quite to consider 
me as a brother. Perhaps she was shy of a 
new relation, but you'll give my love to her, 
all the same. It is a relief to think that 
some one else has my secret; and you are 
like one of us, Molly, I can trust you al- 
most as I can trust Roger. I feel better al- 
ready now I feel that some one else knows 
the whereabouts of my wife and child.” 

“ Child!” said Molly, surprised. But be- 
fore he could reply, Maria had announced, — 

“ Miss Phoebe Browning.” 

“ Fold up that paper,” said he, quickly, 
putting something into her hands. “It is 
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only for yourself.” 





QvEEN EL1zaBETH. — We cannot resist giv- 
ing the first impression of the great Quecn 
formed by the envoy of Philip. De Feria de- 
scribes her as “a woman very vain and ver 
acute, and greatly impressed with her father’s 
course of action. He feared much she would not 
act well as regarded religion, he foresaw her in- 
clination to be influenced by those counsellors 
who were suspected of heresy, and they told 
him the women around her were all similarly 
inclined. She expressed great indignation at 
the treatment she had endured during the 
Queen’s [Mary’s] life, declared she owed her 
crown not to Philip, not to the Peers, who had as- 
sured her of their fidelity, but to the attachment of 
the people of England, to whom she seemed much 
devoted,”” He adds, “ Every traitor and heretic 
seems to have arisen from his tomb to welcome 
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her accession.” “The people greeted her upom 
her entry Sag the City] with general acclama- 
tion, and she showed fur more feeling towards them 


key-note to the reign of Elizabeth. She reigned 


her errors and crimes, placed her on a pedestal 
far above the other sovereigns of the time, and 
has insured for her a higher reputation in the 


to. Still, with every drawback, there was 
something in the main so sensible and broad- 
minded in her bearing, that as we contemplate 
her in these aspects, errors, and weaknesses, 
striking enough when considered separately, 
sink into insignificance and obscurity. — Spec- 
tator. . 


1412, 








than to the nobility.” These words gave the 


in the hearts of the people, and this, with all’ 


eyes of posterity than a calm estimate of her: 
good and evil deeds would seem to entitle her’ 
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From Good Words, 
ISAAC TAYLOR. 


THE grave having just closed over the 
earthly remains of Isaac Taylor, I cannot 
but think that a few personal recollections 
of him and his home, and a brief glance at 
his principal writings, will gd the read- 
ers of a magazine to which he was lately 
so large a contributor. What I have got to 
say will be, I know, a very meagre memo- 
rial of the man, and a very inadequate es- 
timate of his writings; but the notices of 
him in the newspapers have been so very 
bare, that though I must come far short of 


wt at is due, I think I shall go a little be-| 


yond what has yet been done in the way 
of tribute to so estimable a memory. 

Of one who reached the zenith of his 
fame so long ago as five-and-twenty or 
thirty years, many of the present genera- 
tion can have but a very vague impression, 
especially as he occupied no public sphere, 
lived secluded from the world, and hardly 
ever appeared in person before a general 
audience. Many, I fancy, think of him 


dimly as a great and learned champion of | 


truth, who sat in his study at Stanford 
Rivers, pondering men and things, and 
threw out a remarkable book now and then 
to the world, like a shot from an Armstrong 
gun, that told mightily upon intellectual 


minds, and greatly delighted the friends of 


Christian truth. The names of his books 
are no doubt familiar to most persons who 
know anything of the more solid literature 
of the present century; yet if the inquiry 
were made, in such a company as he him- 
self in “Goop Worps” proposed to 
catechise as to whether or not they had 
read “ Paradise Lost,”— Have you read 
the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm ?” or 
the “ Physical Theory of Another Life?” 


hefore the public the few recollections of 
him which a short acquaintance supplies. 
No class of writings, I am persuaded, is 
more fitted to benefit the world just now. 
They are not of course popular books, they 
are not easily read, and not always readily 
understood. They are full of thought, of 
reasoning, of wisdom, of deep conviction, 
and earnest feeling. Every page shows 
how strongly the writer’s mind was under 
the influence of truth. Every page shows 
| as clearly his remarkable candour, and how 
well he was fitted for one of the great tasks 
he set himself — to separate real from ficti- 
tious piety, in its secret springs as well as 
its open appearances. From first to last 
he laboured to clear religion of every ele- 
ment of disease and impurity, and hand it 
| down to future generations in a condition 
of health that would secure for it, under 
God, a career of continued vitality and 
growing power. A pure and lofty aim, 
doubtless; yet not more pure or lofty than 
| the soul of the man who made it his own. 





A few years ago, I set out on a'winter 
afternoon to pay my first visit to Stanford 
Rivers. At that time, the most convenient 
_way of reaching it from the Metropolis was 
| by the train from Shoreditch, and a covered 
/van that ran (if it could be said to — 
between the Romford station and the vil- 
lage of Ongar. The latter conveyance 
'was somewhat primitive, almost antedilu- 
vian. It took the world easily, the coach- 
man, among other leisurely acts, pulling up 
‘at a road-side inn, and letting down the 
| passengers to warm their feet at a comfort- 
_able fire, and have a glass of beer if they 
‘chose, or smoke a pipe. The eight or nine 
| miles between Romford and Stantord Rivers 
| were traversed in this way in about a couple 
|of hours. Nothing could have been more 








or “ Saturday Evening ?” or “ Home Edu-| striking than the contrast between the com- 
cation ? ” * it is too likely that the per cent- | mencement of the journey from London 
age of “ayes ” would be even less than the | and its close; between the roar and com- 
very small one which he allowed for the | motion at the Shoreditch station, and the 
readers of Milton. It 18 the dee convic- | sober jogging of the covered van. One 
tion, that both the man and his books de-| could ‘hardly have supposed that within 
serve to be much more widely known at) twenty miles of London one should find 
the present day, that induces me to bring | such a quiet scene; but it was just what 
* We read the first three of these, when they first | snare in. pepe ie tie ventinns Of 
appeared, with great interest. “ Fanaticism” we Isaac Taylor ; near enough to the busy 
began. The others re have not seen. Another | world for him to know and appreciate the 
Issn,’ entitled, “A new’ Model of Christian Mis. | /2°Ces by which it was agitated, yet so be- 
sions;” which we read with great eagerness, It | yond the whirlpool as to favour that course 
was recommended to us by the Rev. Geo. Weller, | of calm meditation on its currents and 


who edited for us the four volumes of the “ Religious 
Magazine” — and by Mr. Smith, now Bishop of ken. 
tucky. It helped us through the sickness of a voyage 
to England —and we made an unsuccessful attempt 
to open a communication with the anonymous au- 
thor, by a letter through his London publishers, 


eddies, seen and unseen, to which his life 
| was given. 

| The name “ Stanford Rivers” is a puzzle 
|to people at a distance, leading them in- 
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ISAAC TAYLOR. 


stinctively to think of a land of streams, 
while nothing of the kind meets the stran- 
ger’s eye. The very frequent occurrence 
of the syllable ford in the names of places 
in Essex has often been remarked (Rom- 
ford, Ilford, Woodford, Chelmsford, Stan- 
ford, &c.) ; but however that fact may be 
explained, it has no connection with the 
latter half of the name of the parish where 
Mr. Taylor had his home. Stanford, ac- 
cording to Morant, in his “History and 
Antiquities of Essex,” is the name given 
to this parish because a ford through the 
river Rodon here was naturally stony, or 
was paved with stone after the manner of 
the Romans;” and the addition of Rivers 
“is from the family De Ripariis, or Rivers, 
its ancient owners, distinguishing it from 
Stanford le Hope.” 

Of this Stanford Rivers the reader must 
conceive as a thoroughly rural parish, with 
a few houses scattered over its rich fields 
aud wooded slopes, wearing a charming 
aspect or rural seclusion and simplicity. 
Though thickening somewhat near the 
parish church of Stanford Rivers, the houses 
are still too much apart to form a village, 
or even the appearance of one. No one 
probably would at first sight be particularly 
struck by a modest house near the road- 
side, with the square windows and low 
evilings of the old English style, having in 
front a small plot of grass and a few orna- 
mental trees, and behind, a garden of aver- 
age size, embelished with no ribbon-bor- 
ders or other devices of modern gardening, 
but with the old-fashioned shrubs and 
flowers of half a century ago. As the 
coachman pulled up at the gate, I knew 
this to be the Stanford Rivers from which 
so many remarkable books had been dated. 
The scene of so much intellectual activity, 
the home of so much warm affection and 
Christian grace and purity, did not indi- 
cate one on whose fortunes the world had 
smiled. But the evidences of mental cul- 
ture and refined taste, and of the victory 
of mind over unfavourable conditions of 
life, showed with how much more lavish a 
hand the higher gifts had been bestowed 
than the lower. On entering the house, 
one felt that one was welcome, and at 
home. Not that Mr. Taylor’s manner was 
particularly easy or genial; on the contrary, 
it was abrupt and angular; but there was 
an honesty and genuineness about it that 
at once impressed you; you felt that he 
meant what he said, and more than he said. 
A slight figure, below the middle height, 
suggested no idea of commanding power. 
But besides what one gathered from the 
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compact firmness of the face, and the finely- 
chiselled brow, crowned by an ample sup- 
ply of crisp grey hair, the quick bright 
eye told the tale of intellectual prowess, — 
what a piercing glance he could cast into 
the field of intellectual vision, and how 
much he could see where all was mist and 
confusion to ordinary men. The very first 
look indicated one incapable of yielding his 
convictions in deference to any one; but 
you saw at the same time how much genu- 
ine Christian kindness mingled with this 
tone of decision, and how little his intel- 
lectual throne had interfered with the sim- 
plicity and kind-heartedness of the man. 
Mr. Taylor was sprung from ancestors re- 
markable through several generations, both 
for the fear of God and for acuteness and 
vigour of intellect; singularly skilled in the 
art of self-discipline, of making five talents 
ten by careful and constant trading ; great 
economists of time, and of everything that 
contributes to the increase of intellectual 
and spiritual stores. How far back th 
Christian name Isaac goes in the family, we 
cannot tell; at all events it was borne both 
by his father and his grandfather, while his 
eldest son, the author of “ Names and 
| Places,” and of some able pamphlets and 
| articles on ecclesiastical subjects, gives evi- 
dence that it has not yet completed the 
wreath of honour destined to be gathered 
round it. Isaac Taylor, the grandfather, 
besides carrying on other business, took up 
that of copper-plate printing, when that art 
was introduced, and prosecuted it with sue- 
cess. His son, Isaac the second, followed 
out this department of his father’s business, 
and became an eminent engraver, so that 
even still engravings with “Isaac Taylor, 
junior,” in the corner are prized by collec- 
tors and connoisseurs. Another son, a man 
of considerable learning, was the editor of 
the edition of Calmet’s “ Dictionary of 
the Bible,” in five volumes quarto, and 
author of the “ Fragments” appended to it. 
In addition to his artistic pursuits, Mr. 
Isaac Taylor, junior, had charge of a Con- 
gregational church, first at Colchester, and | 
afterwards at Ongar; and as if these em- 
ployments were not sufficient, he acted as 
domestic tutor to his own family, devoting 
himself to their training with remarkable 
care. Some insight into the upbringing of 
the family, and the remarkable care with 
which even meal-hours were turned to ac- 
count, has been given by his son in his re- 
cent papers in “Goop Worps.” Both 
| father and mother were equally in earnest in 
the rearing of their children, and their ideas 
‘of “ Home Education,” descended largely 
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to their son, who not only adopted the 
practice, at least for the female part of his 
own family, byt wrote the suggestive trea- 
tise, or rather portion of a treatise, which 
bears that title. The father seems to have 
bent his mind with great earnestness to find 
out what really was the nature of a child —- 
its wants, capacities, and longings, and how 
these might be most effectually dealt with. 
For his children’s use he wrote books, con- 


no existing section of the Christian commu- 
nity a home altogether congenial to their 
hearts. 

In his sister Jane, Mr. Taylor found a 
‘most congenial companion, and their simi- 
larity of taste and feeling, and warm affec- 
tion and regard, bound them to each other 
as brother and ‘sister are but rarely united. 
For some years (1813-1816) his health 
was so feeble that it was necessary for him 








structed chronological tables, and prepared | to reside in Devonshire and the neighbour- 
lectures in history, science, and art. He | hood; there his sister Jane was his compa- 
was author of * Scenes of British Wealth,” | nion; and her most affectionate care was 
and other books familiar to the children ofthe | probably the means of preserving to the 
last generation. I remember his son show- world a life whose full value even she could 
ing me a box of geometric figures which he | hardly have foreseen. She too, like him, 
had made with his own hands for the use of | had had the training of an artist, for their 
his children, — cubes, cones, prisms, pyra- | father seems to have anticipated modern 
mids, and so forth, and by means of which | discoveries on “ the employments of women.” 
he furnished them with several useful and | But in her case also, art yielded to litera- 
interesting exercises. He found that it | ture. Many is the nursery that has got 
was a pleasure to a child to answer ques-| sunshine and Christianity from her gentle 
tions which should lead him to recognize | hymns and rhymes. In these, and in some 
each of these forms in some familiar object; | other publications, she was associated with 
as in the roof of a house, a prism; in the | her sister, Mrs. Gilbert; but in “ Display,” 
church spire or the extinguisher of a can-| a fiction for young persons, she stood alone, 








dle, a cone; in a cricket-ball, a sphere ; | 
in an egg, a prolate; in a turnip, an oblate 
spheroid. This prepared them for finding 
fit comparisons for other geet It exer- 
cised the faculty that deals with resem- 
blances, and enlarged their power of con- 
ception. How well the efforts of the pa- 
rents were bestowed, both in an intellectual 
and religious point of view, is apparent 
from the distinction attained by several of 
the family, especially by Isaac, and by the 
two sisters Jane Taylor and Mrs. Gilbert, 
the latter of whom still survives, and in 
whose son, a well-known artist, the family 
talent for the use of the pencil continues to 
flourish. 

The author of the “ Natural History of 
Enthusiasm” was born in 1786, at Laven- 
ham, in Suffolk. At first he followed the 
artist’s profession, but by degrees literature 
was found to be his congenial element, and 
the pencil yielded to the pen. The reader 
of Edward Irving’s Works may see a sam- 
ple of his pencil in the profile sketch of the 

eat preacher, prefixed to the first volume. 
fie and Irving were attached personal 
friends, though differing in the structure 
of their minds almost as much as in that of 
their bodies, — the one penetraiing to the 
depths, the other soaring to the skies; but 


they were alike in the honesty and urity 
of their natures, in the subjection of their 
whole souls to the power of divine truth, 
and in that elevated view of Christianity 
and the Christian life which could find in 


and the publication was so favourably re- 
ceived that she would in all likelihood have 
attempted bolder and higher flights. But 
after a long illness, she died in 1824, full of 
peace and joy, —the sun shining out on her 
soul with extraordinary brightness shortly 
| before she was taken away. To her broth- 
er, her death was not only a bereavement 
of unwonted intensity, but it altered the 
whole complexion of his life. Soon after 
he married an intimate friend of his sister, 
Edward Irving giving away the bride. The 
calm contemplative leisure hitherto expe- 
rienced could be but partially enjoyed amid 
the bustle and cares of a family reaching 
the patriarchal number of twelve children. 
To one whose chief property, as Southey 
said of himself, lay in his ink-glass, and who 
wrote, fiot for the superficial multitude, but 
for the thoughtful few, it was no easy task 
to provide for so many. Mr. Taylor's 
mechanical genius seemed at one time 
likely to secure the independence which 
his pen could hardly compass. He took 
out a patent for an ingenious process con- 
nected with the printing of calico. Though 
uite successful mechanically, it was far 
rom being so commercially. Many a long 
journey did he take in its interest between 
Stanford Rivers and Manchester, and many 
a comfortless sojourn did he pass in the 
latter place, at the very time when he was 
incubating on some of his ablest works. 
Few would suppose that his books on Loy- 





ola and Wesley saw the light while his 
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mind was hard at work on the best mode of 
printing patterns on calico. About the 
time of one of my visits to Stanford Rivers, 
the American war had dried up the last 
streamlet of return that this invention yield- 
ed. The pension conferred on him about 
this time by Lord Palmerston came very 
opportunely, freeing him from anxieties 
which must otherwise have pressed very 
hard on one so advanced in life. 

It is not many literary men whose whole 
family of books have had a single cradle. 
But all, or nearly all, that is connected 
with the name of Isaac Taylor was pro- 
duced at, or at least issued from, Stanford 
Rivers. The house, furniture, and all re- 
mained unchanged for forty years. It was 
his habit to spend the early part of each 
day in his study —the largest room of the 
house, surronnded with book-shelves, con- 
spicuous among which were the rows contain- 
ing the Christian Fathers, his intimacy 
with which he seemed to consider about the 
most important, as it had been the most la- 
borious of his acquisitions. He greatly 
dreaded lest the Fathers should go out of 
fashion, and the minds of theologians should 
be occupied merely with any single school 
of divinity. In every branch of the 
Church, he used to say, there ought to be 
a few men thoroughly familiar with the 
Fathers, knowing all their views, and ac- 
quainted with the bearing of any passages 
to which controversialists might appeal. 
Having laid down his views on this point 
with great decision, he would ask some- 
what abruptly, “Have you got any such 
men in Scotland?” His own sense of the 
value of the early Fathers seemed to in- 
crease in the latter part of his life. Indeed 
he seemed to feel that in his “ Ancient 
Christianity” he had not altogether given 
them their proper place, and he showed 
some signs of regret that he had written 
that book during the heat of the Tractarian 
controversy, and under the influence of feel- 
ings that had somewhat disturbed the 
usual candour and calmness of his judg- 
ment. Dr. Stanley’s Lectures on the 
Eastern Church had appeared a short time 
before one of my visits, and had been read 
aloud in the parlour, according to the cus- 
tom of the family. But he could point to 

eat gaps in the historical sketch of the 
ecturer; and, as if he felt that some injus- 
tice had been done to John of Damascus, 
and other magnates of the Greek Church, 
he longed for an opportunity of letting the 
world know something of the rich Oriental 
veins of which Dr. Stanley had told them 
nothing. His acquaintance with the Greek 
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and Latin Fathers does not seem to have 
been made with rapidity. We remember 
his contrasting his own mode of reading 
such books with the extraordinary quickness 
of his neighbour, Dr. Tattam, the rector of 
the parish, to whom he would sometimes 
apply when he wished information on par- 
ticular points. Once he showed me a great 
folio volume, of perhaps twelve hundred 
pages with double columns, which he had 
sent to Dr. Tattam, asking him to note the 
passages where anything was said about the 
Holy Places in Jerusalem — one of the sub- 
jects in which he felt a particular interest. 
In a very short time the volume had been 
returned, with a note of some eight or ten 
places in different parts of the book where 
the subject was referred to. Mr. Taylor 
could lay claim to no such quickness ; though 
of course his activity of mind and readiness 
of apprehension would enable him to read 
faster than most. 

The study window opening to the garden 
allowed him in fine weather to relieve the 
sitting pees by an occasional promenade 
along the walks. Often had he paced those 
gravel walks. Sometimes a little summer- 
house became the study, and in one very 
warm sumther — 1828 — when the “ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm” was. written, his 
writing-table had been placed under some 
trees, and his work was done in the open 
air. About two o’clock books were closed, 
and the circulation quickened by a walk. 
For forty years he had had the privilege of 
the neighbouring grounds of Navestock, — 
“my grounds,” as he would homorously 
call them, not so much from the sort of 
prescriptive right to the use of them which 
the period gave him, as from the fact that 
he had really got the good of them to a far 
greater extent than the owner or anybody 
else. So far from envying the owner, the 
owner, he seemed to think, had more cause 
toenvy him. What could a noble lord or 
lady, coming down for a few weeks in 
autumn with a bevy of fashionable compa- 
ny, know of these glades and wooded 
uplands, compared to one who had seen and 
studied them under every aspect of nature, 
and had loved them for forty years? And 
to him nature was something very different 
from what it is to most mental philosophers. 
We daresay the public were somewhat sur- 

rised, in his recent papers in “ Goop 

7ORDS,” to find how closely and how curi- 
ously he observed nature. The common 
notion that mental philosophers are for ever 
looking inwards, and another common no- 
tion that a man who is very eminent in one 
capacity must be little better than a booby 
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in every other, would have led most people 
to cay a priori, that if he thought of nature 
at ail, it would only be with the vague sen- 
timent of admiration which is common to 
nearly all men of cultivated minds. But 
in Isaac Taylor the cultivated eye of the 
artist was united to the abstract power of 
the philosopher. It is a rare combination ; 
it would be difficult to recall another emi- 
nent instance. The outer forms and colours 
of things were peculiarly interesting to him, 
and suggested many a curious speculation. 
Witness his paper on “ A Winter’s Ride on 
a Starry Night,” and his explanation of the 
manner in which, through the influence of 
sounds, the horse, when his rider is bewil- 
dered, takes the right road home. Iremem- 
ber him propounding several curious ques- 
tions to a boy who walked with us, on some 
of the appearances of nature —as, for ex- 
ample, why it was that when a sunbeam 
came through an opening in a cloud, the 
rays seemed to spread out like a fan as they 
approached the ground—a phenomenon 
which he ascribed to the fact of their coming 
nearer to us asthey descended, and there- 
fore seeming to occupy more space, although 
they did not do so really. The phenomena 
of light interested him greatly. His eye 
was practised to notice the different inten- 
sities of light at different seasons of the 
year, and in different latitudes; and I well 
remember one evening, as we stood at the 
door looking out for the comet that was 
then expected, how confidently he affirmed 
that the feeble star in the “ Plough” was 
decidedly and sensibly less bright than it 
had been in his younger days. 

The chief literary undertaking to which 
Mr. Taylor may be said to have devoted 
himself, could hardly fail to make him un- 
popular in many quarters. At least it was 
not likely that he could be cordially liked 
by the ordinary leaders of sects and parties. 
He had set himself to study very carefully 
the diseases and aberrations, so to speak, of 
the Christian Church, and in this series of 
his books, he sought to exhibit at one view 
the leading forms of spurious or corrupted 
religion. Se was not a popular task. And 
it became less so as it proceeded. The first 
volume of the series, “ Natural History of 
Enthusiasm,” was the most successful, as re- 
gards the interest it excited, and the extent 
of its sale. “ Fanaticism ” followed, but never 
reached the circulation of its predecessor. 
Then came “ Spiritual Despotism,” with the 
smallest circulation of the three.* Yet Sir 


* We are inclined to think that some modification 
of the opinions advanced in this book, led the author 
to prevent its being reprinted in recent years, 
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James Stephen, in his remarkable critique 
in the Edinburgh Review, republished in his 
“Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” con- 
siders this treatise the ablest of all, and is 
quite enraptured at the skill and power and 
wisdom with which the subject is opened up. 
“ Littie,” he says, “ is hazarded in announ- 
cing this work as the most original, compre- 
sive, and profound contribution which any 
living writer in our own country has made 
to the science of ecclesiastical polity.” The 
great success of “ Enthusiasm” may be ac- 
counted for partly by the fact that it dealt 
with the mildest form of religious disease, 
and partly also that while on the one hand 
it indicated some subtle seeds of evil, on the 
other it was a vindication of the intensely 
earnest spirit which was then beginning to 
vivify ‘he Church,but which was the object of 
so much indiscriminate abuse. It was a 
noble defense of real enthusiasm in religion, 
but at the same time it made a skilful dis- 
crimination between the true and the false, 
and gave a masterly diagnosis of those ele- 
ments of disease by which earnest religious 
movements are so often ruined in the sec- 
ond or third generation. It threw the shield 
of Achilles over the earnest Christian men 
of forty years ago, showing that instead of 
the ridicule of wise and thoughtful minds, 
they deserved their highest esteem and ad- 
miration; but at the same time, it laid the 
finger of warning on this point and on that, 
and showed that if the guides of these move- 
ments were not on their guard, excesses 
would appear that would weaken their 
strength and destroy all their beauty. With- 
in the last few years, in connection with the 
earnest movements of the day, some of these 
very tendencies have appeared very promi- 
nently, to the great anxiety of wise and 
good men. Nothing has given us a higher 
impression of the wisdom of Isaac Taylor, 
than the perusal of that book in the light of 
the spiritual movements of the present day. 
The skill with which it draws the line be- 
tween the good and the evil in earnest re- 
ligion — between real and fictitious piety — 
is unrivalled. Had he been enabled and 
encouraged to complete his great plan of 
exhibiting all the corrupt forms and morbid 
tendencies of religious society under all the 
different conditions in which it may be 
laced in the world, the contribution com- 
ing from a man of such personal excellence, 
such profundity of thought, such store of 
learning, so attached to the great positive 
doctrines of Revelation, and so removed 
from the influences that usually cloud the 
vision and give a bias tothe judgment, would 
have been invaluable. His original plan 
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was to embrace treatises on Enthusiasm, 
Fanaticism, Superstition, Credulity, Corrup- 
tion of Morals, and Scepticism. That he 
would have been right on all occasions we 
should never think of insinuating. But he 
could hardly have failed to be exceedingly 
useful and suggestive. Whatever he might 
have indicated in the case of particular 
churches and communities, would have been 
entitled to their most respectful and patient 
consideration. But it was not so ruled. How- 
it fared in other quarters with him we do not 
know; but when he tried, in 1856, in an elabo- 
rate critique on the writings of Chalmers in 
the North British Review, to indicate to him 
what seemed morbid in the excessive rigidi- 
ty of the Scottish theological system, a storm 
of great vehemence arose against him and his 
friends, showing on the part of those who 
raised it a determination not to listen even 
to his most deliberate counsels. Mr. Taylor 
felt keenly this untoward occurrence; and 
used to ask in his later years whether six 
men could be found in that country who 
would pay the slightest attention to any- 
thing he might say. Still the views and 
spirit of Isaac Taylor have exercised, and 
will continue to exercise, a perceptible in- 
fluence even in Scotland, especially in the 
promotion of Christian candour. Those 
whom it is not impossible to convince that 
all is not gold that glitters in their church 
or sect, will ever find much instruction and 
profit in his books. Mr. Taylor himself was 
not very sanguine, either as to the effect of 
his writings, or the future destinies of Chris- 
tianity in these islands. “If I were to say 
what I believe,” we remember him once 
jocularly remarking, in reference to some 


topic of the day, “ people would say it’s one 


of the crotchets of that cross old being, Isaac 


Taylor.” Every one will readily see that the 
ordeal through which he passed must have 
been a trying one for himself. But though 
immovable in his convictions, he could not be 
said to have the temper of a soured or dis- 
appointed man. Sunshine fell from his 
heart, especially on his friends and his fam- 
ily, and as years increased, he felt the more 
how rich a heritage he had in their love and 
esteem, while the great truths of “ Scriptu- 
ral Christianity ” still proved the anchor of 
his soul. 

It was but natural for Mr. Taylor to make 
his escape at times from working among the 
diseases and corruptions of the Christian 
Church, —-“ from the contemplation of souls 
infected by the taint of their mortal prison- 
house, to a meditation on immortal spirits, 
whose corporeal shrines should eternally 
enhance their purest joys, and participate 
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in the most exalted duties.” The “ Physi- 
cal Theory of Another Life” is in many 
respects his most remarkable work. Never 
did a man about tosoar on the wings of 
fancy bind himself down more rigorously to 
shun all that was merely fanciful, or confine 
himself more carefully to the exposition of 
the changes in the life of the soul, which 
the substitution of the spiritual for the nat- 
ural body might be expected to cause. One 
hardly knows which to admire most in that 
book —the boldness of his flights into the un- 
seen, the firmness of the reasoning that 
guides these flights, or the beauty and practi- 
cal force of the viewsof the future which his 
several conjectures open up. In “ Saturday 
Evening” weaknesses and sorrows of the 
Christian church are not absent from his view, 
her hopes and prospects, and final glories, 
are the more congenial subjects of medita- 
tion. Sir James Stephen, describing how, 
on the completion of “ Spiritual Despotism ” 
he soared away in “ Saturday Evening” 
into other contemplations more agreeable 
to himself, because more abstruse, says of 
him, very truly, that he sought and found 
relief in regions of thought where ordinary 
mortals find little else than lassitude. I would 
strongly recommend every one who can lay 
his hand on the seventy-first volume of the 
Edinburgh Review to read that most inter- 
esting “ Essay in Ecclesiastical Biography ” 
which Sir James first published there. So 
far as it is biographical, it is a biography 
constructed wholly out of hints and allu- 
sions in the author’s works. It is a theory 
of an earthly life, framed from the records 
of the spiritual ; and not less remarkable 
for the justice it does to his conceptions, 
than for the accuracy with which it traces 
the progress of his mind. 

Nothing more could be needed to prove 
even to a perfect stranger, that Mr. Tay- 
lor had nothing of the cynic or even of the 
censor in his nature, than a perusal of his 
work on “ Home Education ;” and the con- 
viction would become immovable if it were 
known that :that volume is little else than 
an exposition of the method practised at 
Stanford Rivers. Not to be tedious, I may 
just remind my readers that the fundamen- 
tal principle of the book and the method is, 


that home should be filled with cheerful in- | 


fluences, — that the happiness inherent in 
childhood, should be allowed to develop it- 
self in all suitable and Christian ways, — 
and that love should be the great organ of 
education in the early years. At least he 
held very strongly that, apart from this me- 
thod, — under any sky of gloom and frowns 
and terror, — the Christian education of the 
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young could not be carried on successfully. | described it as “ the chief prop of modern 


is own family was a singularly happy | 
one, and well fitted to gladden the heart of 
a Christian parent. “We have tried to 
bring up our children,” he would say, “ as_ 
God's children; not knocking them about | 
as blocks or stones, but treating them with the | 
respect and tenderness due to ‘ the heritage | 
of the Lord ;’ not fearing to vindicate our 
authority, when that was really needful, but 
aiming rather at having it felt than seen. 
We have represented to them, at the proper 
time, the duty of giving themselves to Christ, 
and we have every cause to be gratified in 
the highest degree by the result.” It will 
readily be understood that it was a special 
aim to make Sunday a happy day. And so 
long as the day was in the main devoted to 
the great and blessed ends for which it ex- 
ists, he did not burden them with innu- 
merable rules, or keep them under a yoke 
of perpetual restraint. In every respect he 
deemed “a due and fervent attendance on 
religious exercises, public and private,” most 
important. “Iam prepared to affirm,” we 
quote his words from “ Home Education,” 
“that, to the. studious especially, and whether 
younger or older, a Sunday well-spent, — 
spent in happy exercises of the heart, devo- 
tional and domestic,—a Sunday given to 
the Sout, is the best of all means of re- 
freshment for the mere intellect. A Sunday 
so passed is a liquefaction of the entire na- 
ture, —a process dispelling mental cramps 
and stagnations, and enabling every single 
faculty again to get its due in the general 
diffusion of the intellectual power.” Mr. 
Taylor was no advocate for what is currently 
known as intellectual preaching. In “ Sat- 
urday Evening ” he censures the preaching 
that makes “the glory of Christ as the Sa- 
viour of man, which should be always as the | 
sun in the heavens, shine only with an as- 
tral lustre ;” and he declares his conviction, 
that “the mode of preaching which has been 
affectedly termed the intellectual, can hardly 
be made to consist with a bold, simple, cor- 
dial proclamation of the message of mercy.” 
For frimself what he sought in the services 
of the sanctuary, was not so much the grat- 
ification of the intellect, as the invigoration of 
the conscience, and the refreshment and stim- 
ulation of the best feelings of the heart. Find- 
ing most of what he desiderated in the ser- 
vice of the Church of England, he latterly be- 
came a member of the Establishment. But, as 
Sir James Stephen indicates, and as “ Spiri- 
tual Despotism” abundantly shows, there 
were other sympathies between him and the 
Church of England; and so early as 1829. 
in the “Natural History of Enthusiasm,” | 





he gave his judgment on its value when he | 
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Christianity.” f 
Most careful though he was to avoid all 
the technical phrases and forms of theolo- 
gians, it is plain that the old Puritan theol- 
ogy had a firm hold and a most vital influence 
on his whole life. Whenever he was drawn 
into controversy, it was the Bible and bibli- 
cal theology he rushed to defend. A cer- 
tain greater degree of freedom than is usually 
allowed in the interpretation of the Bible, 
he unquestionably desired, and with no small 
warmth he would sometimes inveigh against 
the hurtful influence of those systems which, 
giving undue prominence to certain aspects 
of divine truth, overlaid or neutralized, in 
his judgment, other aspects highly impor- 
tant; but when he drew his sword, it was 
ever in support of the great truths which 
are commonly received among Christians. 
Witness his “ Restoration of Belief,” his 
work on “ Hebrew Poetry,” his Remarks in 
reply to Bishop Colenso, or his articles on 
“ Modern Thought,” in the North British Re- 
view. Even the “Physical Theory of 
Another Life” was written in support of 
the same great cause. The author is most 
careful to claim paramount authority for 
every statement of Holy Scripture on the 
future Life, while he asks for his own treatise 
only the place of a hypothesis, which ma, 
throw light on difficulties, or inspire fait 
and patience under them, but must never 


| be allowed to interfere with any article of 
religious belief. The verities of the Gospel 


were life and death realities to him, and so 
he desired them to be to all; feeling well 
assured that “ when once the purity of law, 
and the impartiality and vigour of the divine 
government have been admitted, and the 


| thought of standing atthe tribunal of God 


has firmly lodged itself in the mind, the 
well-founded fear of condemnation is in no 
way to be allayed, until the susstrruTE of 
the sinner is known to be THE VERY PARTY 
whom the sinner has insulted !” * 

It is a singular fact —explain it as we 
may —that Mr. Taylor was never able to 
find a niche for himself in any literary insti- 
tution, and remained out of office to the 
end of the chapter. Much though he loved 
Stanford Rivers, and the life of contempla- 
tion he led there, he would have been thank- 
ful for a position that would have enabled 
him (to use his own words) “to exert an 
influence favourable to humanity, piety, and 
knowledge upon the age to come.” 

In 1836, he was not far from obtaining 
the chair of Logic and Metaphysics in the 


| University of Edinburgh. His mode of pro- 


* Saturday Evening.” 
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ceeding, in his application for that chair,|Mr. Taylor explains the scheme of Logic 
was ow f characteristic. Up to this time,| he had long been meditating. He believed 


his chief writings had been anonymous. He | 
was known, indeed, as the translator of 
Herodotus, — of this translation, Mr. Raw- | 
linson formed so high an opinion, that, had 
he known of it in time, he would have 


adopted it as the basis of his own; and as) 





that the great vivifying | ater 7 of reason- 
ing had yet to be deduced from the dim 

rophetic form in which Lord Bacon gave 
them, and that when this was done, a great 
impulse would be given to all the sciences. 
Even the logic of common life he thought 


the author of the “Life of Jane Taylor,” | might be digested, — the rationale of busi- 
and a few other works of no great preten-| ness and ordinary prudence. Interesting 
sion. But the “ Natural History of Enthu-| though these glimpses of his plans and 
siasm,” and the other books on which he put | intentions are, it may be doubted whether 
forth his strength, had been published anony- | in a chair of Logic he would have been in 
mously. He had deliberately renounced | his right place. He himself afterwards came 
the distinction of literary eminence, believ- | to see that he would not. But it is interest- 





ing that the work he had undertaken might 
be done better if he concealed his name. | 
Consequently, when he came forward for 
the chair of Logic, he had no testimonials to | 
offer. Writing to one of the patrons, * he | 
told him that he had withdrawn himself 
from the sometimes flattering inquiries that 
had been made after the author, and that 
several expressions of favourable opinions 





ing to think, had the majority been the other 
way, what effect would have been produced 
on Scotland and the world, by Isaac Taylor 
in place of Sir William Hamilton in the 
chair of Logic. The instance might be 
added to a multitude of others, in which 
very trivial circumstances, like the determi- 
nation of two or three votes, have carried 
results of the greatest importance. 


by distinguished men that had incidentally| The death of Isaac Taylor has severed 
come under his notice, were not at hand, or | the last link that connected our time with 
could not easily be turned to account. Then | the age of the giants in the Evangelical 
as if the information were wrung from him! movement in Great Britain in the earlier 
by absolute force, he adds, —“ I have been | part of this century. Robert Hall, Jolin 
told that Dr. Chalmers has repeatedly hon-' Foster, Thomas Chalmers, and Isaac Taylor, 











— 








oured the author of the ‘ Natural History of 
Enthusiasm,’ by his cordial eulogium. Dr. 
Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, I believe, | 
entertains a similar opinion of the author. | 
The Bishop of London has spoken in the 
same manner, and in a printed charge has 
quoted the author with approbation. -The 
same I believe of the Bishop of Limerick, 
the late Dr. Jebb. Thad once in my hands, 
for a day or two, a copy of ‘ Natural History 
of Enthusiasm,’ enriched and honoured by 
the copious pencil annotations of the late 
Mr. Ccleridge; and these notes included 
some strong encomiums, a part of which 
appeared in the volume on the ‘Church 
and State.” In the United States, where 
my books have always been reprinted, and 
sometimes three editions simultaneously, I 
enjoy, I believe, an extended reputation.” 
The opponent of Mr. Taylor was Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton. Sixteen years previously 
Sir William had advanced strong claims to | 
the chair of Moral Philosophy, when Dugald 
Stewart retired; his testimonials now for | 
the chair of Logic were absolutely over- 
whelming. Notwithstanding, Mr. Taylor 
had fourteen votes at the election, as against 
eighteen for Sir William. In his letters, | 





*T have to acknowledge the courtesy of Mr. 
Marwick, city clerk, Edinburgh, for the opportunity 
of reading the documents connected with this elec- 
tion. | 


were of an order that has now no living 
representative. It is astonishing how cor- 
rect, for the most part, the public instinct is 
in recognizing men of the highest intellec- 
tual calibre. The kingly faculty of these men 
met with a very general recognition; their 
voice, at least in their best days, command- 
ed universal respect ; but to not one of the 
many able divines that have followed or ac- 
companied them, has the same rank been 
conceded. These four men rendered to 
evangelical religion a service of the highest 
importance. They gave to the winds the 
notion that earnest piety was necessarily 
associated with feeble intellect ; they showed 
to demonstration how cordial the alliance 
might be between hearts completely pos- 
sessed by evangelical truth, and minds of 
thorough independence and originality, that 
could embrace the whole world of intellect 
in their ken. They removed a great stum- 
bling-block in the way of intellectual men 
espousing the cause of Christ. If the 
present age cannot rival the brightness of 
their gifts, it may at least profit by the light 
which they shed. And it will do well to 
remember, that the eminent position they 
reached was due not less to their transpar- 
ent candour, high honour, and great charity, 
than to the strength of their convictions 
and the brilliancy of their powers. 
W. G. BLAIKIE. 


186 THE PRAYER OF PRUDENTIUS. 
From Good Words. 
THE PRAYER OF PRUDENTIUS. 


AvRELIUS PrupEeNTIUs CLEMENS, the 
writer who is here introduced to the readers of 
Goop Worps, was born about the year a. D. 
348. Little is known of his life beyond the 
facts that his father filled the office of Consul, 
and that the boy must therefore have received 
the education of the upper classes of the em- 
pire ; that his early years were spent in reckless 
license ; that he twice filled the office of Pre- 
fect ina Spanish province under Theodosius ; 
and that his maturer age was devoted to the at- 
tempt to create a Christian literature which 
should take the place of Virgil, and Horace, 
and Lucretius, for the gencration then rising 
into manhood. For the most part, however, 
his poems do not rise above the level of neatly 
versified rhetoric. But the passage which is 
here translated has the merit of being some- 
thing more, —the utterance of a deep feeling. 
The man himself is speaking out of the depths 
of his heart. At the close of a poem, on the 
Origin of Evil, his mind turns in upon itself, 
and the thought comes home to him, that there 
is an evil within which he has not yet conquer- 
ed, and from which he is craving for deliver- 
ance. Wherever this feeling exists it claims 
our sympathy and respect. Without it there 
can be no true prayer. And it is because it is 
expressed by Prudentius with a truth and hu- 
mility that carry their own witness with them, 
that I have thought it right, in spite of one se- 
rious drawback, to give it a wider circulation 
among English readers than it has had hitherto. 
The nature of that drawback is sufficiently ob- 
vious. The prayer implies, in its concluding 
words, the germ of the dogma which, in its de- 
veloped form, as “ the Romish doctrine of pur- 
gatory,” English churchmen and other Protest- 
ants have learnt to distrust and to reject. I 
need hardly say that I have no wish to revive 
what the experience of so many centuries has 
shown to be the fruitful parent of “many su- 
perstitions.” But itis one thing, in the light 
of that experience, to condemn the dogma, and 
quite another to refuse to acknowledge that 
when it first came there was much in it which 
might attract and fascinate minds of the highest 
order. As we find it in Prudentius, it is no in- 
strument of priestly tyranny, no narcotic to dull 
the conscience, no substitution of the mere en- 
durance of pain for a progressive sanctification. 
What we hear in him is the utterance of aspirit 
and temper upon which Christ himself has set 
the seal of His approval. 1n the “many man- 
sions” of the Father’s house, the writer of this 

rayer is content to “take the lowest room.” 

n the consciousness that he is no more worthy 
to be called the son of that Father, he will sim- 
ply ask that he may be as “one of His hired 
Servants.” He “ stands afar off,” like the Pub- 
lican, and will not “so much as lift up his eyes 
unto Heaven.” We may not doubt that, with 
such a soul, mists and shadows would pass 
away, that he would be bidden to “go up high- 





er,” that he would be welcomed as a son, that 
he too would enter into that great house “ justi- 
fied rather than the others” who were more 
confident and exulting.] 


Fatuer in heaven adored, 
Of all creation Lord, — 
Christ, Co-eternal Son, 

And Spirit, Three in One, — ’ 
Thy wisdom guides my soul, 
I bow to Thy control, 
Before Thy judgment throne 
I all my vileness own. 
Before that judgment-seat 

I live in hope to meet 

Thy mercy and Thy grace, 
Thy smiling, pitying face, 
Though what I do or say 

Be stained with sin alway. 


Before Thee I confess, 

Help Thou my wretchedness ; 
Spare him who owns his sin, 
The deep-dyed guilt within. 
All woe and pain, of right, 
On this vile soul might light ; 
But Thou, O Judge, be kind, 
Cast all my sins bebind. 

Hear, Lord, the prayer of woe, 
And better things bestow. 


Grant this poor soul of mine, 
When it shall leave its shrine 
Of flesh and blood and bone, 
The house it calls its own, 

To which it fondly clings, 

In love of earthly things ; 
When death’s sad hour shall close 
These eyes in dark repose, 

And all in earth shall lie 

This frail mortality : 

When, cleansed and clear, the sight 
Shall see the heavenly light : 

Oh hide Thou then from tiew 
The fierce wild robber crew, 
That fright the startled ear 
With voice of threat and fear, 
Who fain would drag me down 
With dark, relentless frown, 

To caverns drear and deep, 
Aud there a prisoner keep 

Till all I owe be paid — 

Guilt’s utmost farthing weighed. 


Within Thy Father’s home 

In different order come, 

O Christ, the mansions meet, 
Fach soul’s assigned retreat : 

I ask not with the blest 

To gain eternal rest; 

There let the saints abide 

Who conquered lust and pride, 
And, seeking riches true, 

From earth’s vain shews withdrew. 
There, in perpetual youth 

Let white-soul’d, maiden Truth, 
Forever dwell on high, 
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| Instainless chastity, 

For me enough, the deep 
Of Hades dark and steep, 

If only Thou wilt bind 

; . The foes of human kind, — 
If only Thow restrain 
Gehenna’s fire and pain, 
Nor leave my soul to flit 
All hopeless to the pit. 
Enough, if fleshly stain 
Require the cleansing pain, 
That in the lake of fire 
I purge each foul desire : 
Enough, if breezes sweet 
Temper the slackening heat, 
And scorching flames abate 
The fierceness of their hate. 
The boundless realm of light, 
The crown of glory bright, — 
This meed let others gain ; 
Enough, if I attain, 
Beneath Thy pitying eye, 
A lighter penalty. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE. 





From the Examiner. 
SERVANTS, FOREIGN AND ENGLISH. 


ENGLAND ought to be a cheap country. 
Why is it not? Arthur Young observed 
nearly a century ago that it is not that the 
living abroad is cheaper than in England, 
but that the mode of living is cheaper. 
The prices of necessaries are ter now in 
France than in England, but nevertheless 
— live for less in France than in Eng- 
and, we mean of the same class and corre- 
sponding means. In England we are eaten 
up by servants, and the evil will increase 
with the advance of the price of labour. 
As the Pall Mall Gazette observes: 


_ Servants are much better abroad. They do 
incomparably more and cost incomparably less. 
We need two here where we need one there, and 
we pay each of those two twice as much directly, 
and three times as much circuitously and uncon- 
sciously. A family consisting of father, mother, 
and four children, in the upper-middle or upper 
ranks of life in England cannot possibly get on 
with less than four servants. On the Continent 
two would be found sufficient. An English 
footman or butler wants his five meals a day, 
eats meat at three of them, grumbles over them 
all, and of course grows fat, insolent, and lazy. 
All he can be persuaded to do is to wait at ta- 
ble, usher in visitors, brush or fold his master’s 
clothes, and go out for an airing with his mis- 
tress’s carriage. 


It is true that two servants will suffice 
for a family on the Continent which will re- 
quire four here, but we have the structure 





of our houses to blame for the greater re- 
quirements. On the Continent an apart- 
ment of eight or ten chambers is on a floor,, 
and the work of the servants is all on the 
level, no running up and down stairs to an- 
swer bells or to attend to the door. As for 
the last office, if the servants happen to be 
out, or specially. engaged, the members of 
the family think it no more derogatory to 
open an outer door than to open an inner 
door, though here the master or mistress 
who should by any chance find themselves 
discovered attending to their street door 
would hardly recover their self-respect in a 
twelvemonth. But, as the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette says: 


The truth is that foreigners do more for them- 
selves than we do, and want less from their ser- 
vants. They do not ring the parlour bell inces- 
santly ; but we are sure that they are far better 
so served, more cheerfully served, more honestly 
served ; in a word, are made incomparably more 
comfortable with incomparably less fuss and 
ostentation, and at one-fourth the outlay. 
The servants, too, are far cleverer (we 


may except those in the best-mounted noble~ 


houses in England, who are often admirable) 
than ours are ; they can do more things; their 
heart is more in their work ; they give much 
more, and exact much less. We are for ever 
complaining of our servants here — “ our honse- 
hold plagues ;” but we scarcely ever realize to 
ourselves how wonderfully we should gain in 
comfort, and how enormously we should save in 
money, if we had only half our usual number of 
servants, and those of a different temper and a 
higher — that is a more sensible, conscientious, 
and better trained —order than ours usually 
are. 


But, again, we say look to your houses, 
for the main cause of the evil is structural. 
We could do better with half the number 
of servants if their movements were hori- 
zontal instead of perpendicular. But half 
the number would not take the up and 
down work at double the wages. French 
and German servants have tried it, and 
given it up, saying it broke their hearts. 
And the pte is not all. We have to 
consider the underground life of town ser- 
vants, and what can be more gloomy, more 
cheerless, more unwholesome, or more re- 
pugnant? The lower offices of most Lon- 
don houses are dismal dungeons never pen- 
etrated by a ray of sunshine, and ex{remely 
ill ventilated. And it is the same in all the 

rovincial towns. On the Continent there 
1s nothing but cellarage below the level of 
the street, and the kitchens and offices of 
every apartment are on the same floor. 
Often, it is true, in Paris and great towns 
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they give upon an interior court wanting 
light and fresh air; but other chambers of 
the family are under the same disadvan- 
tage, and the servants cheerfully make the 
best of what is submitted to by their superi- 
ors. But the worst of these rooms looking 
on inner courts are preferable to our under- 
ground kitchens looking on the dead wall 
of the narrow, dark, musty area. In the 
French apartment there is, indeed, some of 
the equality of which the people are so te- 
nacious, and the servant in the worst cham- 
ber is but a few steps removed from the 
best; but there is no escape from the 
oubliette of a town house, the subterranean 
kitchen, except by painful climbing, and 
the two extremes to which servants are con- 
demned are the dismal basement and the 
confined close garrets. 

All these things, and more, are to be con- 
sidered when we complain of servants, their 
high cost, and what they do for it in com- 
parison with the expense and work of for- 
eign servants. And the worst of our case 
is, that a main cause of the evil cannot be 
remedied ; for the plan of our houses is un- 
alterable, and in some of the new buildings 
on the largest scale at Kensington and 
Bayswater it condemns the servants to the 
discipline of the treadmill. It is curious 
that a plan of building has had so much to 
do with the important social relation of 
masters and servants. To economize space, 
grudging money for ground, we have run 
all to height in our houses, and for this we 
have to pay for twice the number of ser- 
vants that would be necessary if their limbs 
and time were not occupied in going up 
and down, not to mention other inconve- 
niences. The pleasure of the plains was a 
theme of early poets, and builders make us 
lament that we have no remnant of those 
joys, and are condemned to all the cost and 
incunveniences of endless climbing. 
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LETTERS OF GENERAL GRANT AND GEN- 
~ ERAL SHERMAN. 


Frott Avence sheets of Colonel S. M. 
Bowman’s interesting and compendious his- 
tory’ of “ Sherman and his Campaigns,” 
which will be published by C. B. Richard- 
son, 540 Broalway, in a few days, we 
take the following interesting letters of 
Grant and Sherman, on the appointment of 
the former to be Lieutenant-General. These 
letters, so characteristic of the two men, and 





LETTERS OF GEN. GRANT AND GEN. SHERMAN. 


so honorable to both, are now first made pub- 
lic, and will be read with great interest. — 
Transcript. 


Col. Bowman writes, — 


On the 4th of March, at Nashville, Major- 
General Grant received telegraphic orders 
to report in person at Washington. Con- 
gress had passed an act authorizing the ap- 
pointment of a lieutenant-general to com- 
mand the armies of the United States, and 
the President had nominated General Grant 
for the appointment. Before starting on 
his journey Grant seized his pen, and in 
the very moment of his greatest elevation, 
filled with generosity towards those others 
to whose exertions he moestly chose to as- 
cribe his own deserved reward, hastily wrote 
these touching lines : 


GENERAL GRANT TO GENERAL SHERMAN. 


“ Dear Sherman: The bill reviving the 
grade of lieutenant-general in the army has 
become a law, and my name has been sent to 
the Senate for the place. I now receive or- 
ders to report to Washington immediately in 
person, which indicates a confirmation, or a 
likelihood of confirmation. 


I start in the morning to comply with the © 


order. 

Whilst I-have been eminently successful in 
this war, in at least gaining the confidence of 
the public, no one feels more than I how 
much of this success is due to the energy, 
skill, and the harmonious putting forth of 
that energy and skill, of those whom it has 
been my good fortune to have occupying 
subordinate positions under me. 

There are many officers to whom these re- 
marks are applicable to a greater or less 
degree, proportionte to their ability as_sol- 
diers; but what I want is, to express my 
thanks to you and McPherson, as the men 
to whom, above all others, I feel indebted 
for whatever 1 have had of success. 

How far your advice and assistance have 
been of help to me, you know. How far 
your execution of whatever has been given 
you to do entitles you to the reward I am 
receiving, you cannot know as well as I. 

I feel all the gratitude this letter would 
express, giving it the most flattering con- 
struction. 

The word you I use in the plural, intend- 
ing it to include McPherson also. I should 


write to him, and will some day, but starting 
in the morning, I do not know that I will 
find time just now. 


U. S. Grant, Major-General.” 
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GENERAL SHERMAN’S REPLY. 


Sherman received this letter near Mem- 
phis on the 10th of March, and immediately 
replied : 


“ Dear General: I have your more than 
kind and characteristic letter of the 4th in- 
stant. I will send a copy to General Mc- 
Pherson at once. . 

You do yourself injustice and us too much 
honor in assigning to us too large a share of 
the merits which have led to your high ad- 
vancement. I know you approve the friend- 
ship I have ever professed to you, and will 
permit me to continue, as heretofore, to 
manifest it on all proper occasions. 

You are now Washington’s legitimate suc- 
cessor, and occupy a position of almost 
dangerous elevation; but if you can con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to be yourself, simple, 
honest, and unpretending, you will enjoy 
through life the respect and love of friends 
and the homage of millions of human beings, 
that will award you a large,share in securing 
to them and their descendants a government 
of law and stability. 

I repeat, you do General McPherson and 
myselt too much honor. At Belmont you 
manifested your traits — neither of us being 
near. At Donelson, also, you illustrated your 
whole character. I was not near, and Gen- 
eral McPherson in too subordinate a capaci- 
ty to influence you. 

Until you had won Donelson, I confess I 
was almost cowed by the terrible array of 
anarchical elements that presented them- 
selves at every point; but that admitted a 
ray of light I ian followed since. 

I believe you are as brave, patriotic and 
just as the great wd Washington — 
as unselfish, kind-hearted, and honest. as a 
man should be — but the chief characteristic 
is the simple faith in success you have al- 
ways manifested, which I can liken to nothing 
else than the faith a Christian has in the Sa- 
viour. 

This faith gave you victory at Shiloh and 
Vicksburg. Also, when you have completed 
your preparations, you go into battle with- 
out hesitation, as at Chattanooga — no 
doubts — no reserves; and I tell you, it was 
this that made us act with confidence. I 
knew, wherever I was, that you thought of 
me, and if I got in a tight place you would 
help me out, if alive. 

My only point of doubt was, in your 
knowledge of grand strategy, and of books 
of science and history ; but, I confess, your 
common sense seems to have supplied all 
these. 





Now as tothe future: don’t stay in Wash” 
ington. Come West. Take to yourself the 
whole Mississippi Valley. Let us make it 
dead sure —and I tell you the Atlantic 
slopes and the Pacific shores will follow its 
destiny, as sure as the limbs of a tree live 
or die with the main trunk. We have done 
much, but still much remains. ‘Time and 
time’s influences are with us. We could 
almost afford to sit still and let these influ- 
ences work. 

Here lies the seat of the coming empire ; 
and from the West, when our task is done, 
we will make short work of Charleston and 
Richmond, and the impoverished coast of 
the Atlantic. 

Your sincere friend.” 


From the Spectator, 
SHERMAN’S GREAT MARCHES. 


AN excellent little volume, useful not 
merely, nor chiefly, to the military student, 
but useful to the general reader. It is a 
valuable contribution to history, having the 
merit of entertaining as well as enlightening 
a contemporary reading public. No one 
need turn from it fearing to stumble in its 
pages over military technology, and to 
yawn over that kind of writing which is 
often called military because it 1s “ caviare 
to the general.” There is no necessity why 
the 7 of a campaign should be made un- 
intelligible to all persons not educated at 
the Staff College. Of all pedantry perhaps 
military pedantry is the most insufferable. 
There is nothing of the military pedant 
about Major Nichols. He writes with ap- 
parent ease in a language underst.od by 
everybody, and while he does not neglect 
the broad strategical features of Sherman’s 
campaigns in Georgia and the Carolinas, 
he seasons his daily narrative by jotting 
down an abundance of incidents, — social, 
political, and picturesque. We have glimp- 
ses of the ways and means, sketches ot char- 
acter, and notes of adventure on the road. 
He shows how the great columns of the 
army, stretched out over a vast front, or 
folded up into a small space, were moved 
as easily by the General as a fan in the 
hands of a Spanish belle. Not that the 
book is a set and formal history. It is simply a 


* The Story of the Great March, From the Diary 
of a Stafl Officer: By Brevet-Major G. W. Nichols, 
Aide-de-Camp to General Sherman. With a map 
and Lilustrations. London : Sampson Low andCo.. 
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record, penned at intervals in the bivouac| around him, and the map of the States 
by the camp-fire, or in the rarer shelter of | spread on his knees, General Sherman ran 
quarters. Te extends from the beginning | his finger over the map, and indicated his 
of September, 1864, to May, 1865. Major| course to Savannah. Then, after ponder- 
Nichols was sent from the West with orders | ing on the map of South Carolina, his finger 
to report to General Sherman. He found rested on Columbia, and looking up, he 
him at Atlanta, just after the capture of | said: — “Howard, I believe we can go 
that place, and the General at once retained | there without any serious difficulty. If we 
him on his staff—an act of kindness for | can cross the Salkahatchie, we can capture 
which the Major is proportionately grateful. | Columbia,” — a striking instance of strategic 
Major Nichols therefore speaks as ‘insight. From Columbia, passing his fings 
ajor Nichols therefore speaks as an eye-| insight. From Columbia, passing his finger 
witness, and not the least merit of his little | quickly over rivers, swamps, and cities to 
— _ in the hn that he aa ag weed \ ¢ a eile sen: es —_ 
what he saw. This is a merit that will be | isa few. days’ march through a rich country. 
appreciated at least by the future historians When we reach that important railway 
of _ - leita aa otal | ——— I once plant = army at 
1e first part of the book treats of the | dsboro’— Lee must leave Virginia, or 
march through Georgia, and the bulk of it | he will be defeated beyond hope of recov- 
must have been published in the newspa-| ery. We can make this march, for General 
pers, for to us it is quite familiar. The Grant assures me that Lee cannot get away 
second part relates to the march through from Richmond without his knowledge, nor 
the Carolinas, and this we do not recognize. | without serious loss to his army.” This is a 
Both marches are parts of the same scheme. | wonderful instance of forecast. It was all 
It is commonly thought that when, at the | done. On the 15th of November, stripped 
ene a! a. — a — the . we a see baggage, - 
attahoochee, he too erman sur- | clothing, or e army move 
sles But. the pee Poo of Retna |ost re y Pre ogaa ay DIst of Decem- 
forces shows that he kept a keen watch! ber that army entered Savannah. On the 
upon the Confederates, and the readiness | 1st of February Sherman moved into South 
with which he applied the means at his} Carolina, on the 17th he entered Columbia, 
command to thwart his opponent shows how | and on the 21st of April he was actually in 
well he was prepared. For he not only | Goldsboro’, having in both campaigns exe- 
left a guard in Atlanta, he not only followed | cuted his marches as he had designed them 
- ap — yer — may nee = . ee - a a had 
e exception of Dalton he was able by the | the reader will glance at a good map, he 
use of signals to anticipate the Confederates | will begin to see why it is that these 
at every vital point, and finally, by exert-| marches are destined to rank with the: most 
ing an irresistible pressure upon Hood, | striking exploits of the greatest command- 
_ - — -— — oe completely | ers. Bay — them - — what 
off the Kederal tine of communications. | rounds and completes them, 1s that at no 
When Hood reached Gadslen, Sherman | one point was the great conception marred 
halted, and while he watched him as keen-| by faults of execution. This part of the 
ly as ever, he estimated the possible and | war is as perfect a piece of military work as 
probable course Hood would take, and med- | is to be found in the military annals of any 
itated his own great plans. At the earliest | nation. It has three great merits. It was 
moment he sent Thomas to take care of profound in design,—none but a man of 
Tennessee, but it was not until he was cer- | genius could have conceived it ; it was exe- 
tain that Hood had marched towards Tus- | cuted to perfection, and that is a proof of 
cumbia and Corinth that Sherman sent two | the rare soldier-like qualities of officers and 
corps to Thomas. In anticipation of Hood’s| men, as well as of the General-in-Chief; 
erratic movement, Sherman had arranged | and it was decisive of the war. General 
his own plans for a march to the sea/| Sherman’s own history of it is as clear and 
through the heart of Georgia, and had ob- | unpretending as any history can be. Sher- 
tained the ready assent of Grant to this) man’s despatches indeed are like his ex- 
bold stroke of sterling military genius. But | ploits, among the best of their kind. But it 
this was not all. Major Nichols tells us | is volumes like this of Major Nichols which 
that his hero, from his camp at Gaylesville, | bring out the human interest of the story, 
Sicipn sestilod et Geo use to Gi] wen dase, toss one 07 cies mn 
sign, sketched are olds- | was done, but th y whon 
boro’. Seated in front of his tent, towards! done. There is probably no existing army 


the end of October, 1864, with his generals | — for Sherman’s army has been mustered 
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out — which could perform a similar amount 
of work in merely bridging rivers and mak- 
ing roads through swamps. And if the 
reader wants to feel what that labour was, 
let him give a few hours of leisure to the 
pages of this little volume. 

_Not the least interesting portions of the 
diary are the passages, and they are nu- 
merous, which throw a light on the charac- 
ter of its hero. One is struck at once by 
the confidence he had won from officers 
and men. As to that of the latter, it was 
boundless. “ Their faith in Sherman,” we 
read in an early page, “ is beyond all de- 
scription. ‘ He can’t make a mistake,’ they 
say. ‘ Wherever he puts us in, we’re going 
in, and we're just dead sure to beat the 
Rebs. every time —sure.’” Marching to- 
wards the’ Chattahoochee, the soldiers saw 
pillars of smoke rising along the banks. 
* Said one, hitching his musket on his shoul- 
der in a free and easy way, ‘I say, Charley, 
I believe Sherman has set the river on fire.’ 
‘Reckon not,’ replied another, with the 
same indifference ; ‘if he has, it’s all right.’” 
When the army entered South Carolina the 
men understood that they were bound for 
Richmond. “ How and when we were to 
reach that point were the questions dis- 
cussed throughout the camp, but our men 
said that ‘ while Uncle Billy had the matter 
in his hands it was sure to go right.’” 
Depend upon it, that when soldiers give 
their whole confidence to a commander it 
is not without good foundation. The un- 
questioning obedience of the general offi- 
cers is proof enough of their reliance on 
the genius of their leader. Attention to 
detail, promptitude in decision, order, and 
untailing prudence are other characteristics 
of this great captain. If you look narrowly 
into his system of war, you will find him 
ever alert and watchful. Riding first with 
one column, then with another, a diligent 
student of “ reports,” with a widely glanc- 
ing and deeply piercing eye, Sherman 
knew everything that was going on in his 
army, and a great deal about a great many 
of whom it was composed. We find it 
recorded that, like other great soldiers, 
his “* memory is marvellous. The simplest 
incidents of friendly intercourse, the de- 
tails of his campaigns, events, dates, names, 
faces, remain fresh in his mind.” Rigorous 
in his mode of making war, he was so on 
principle; as he himself explained, he was 
not actuated by feelings of vengeance. 
Gentle and considerate for others, it is said 
that during his stay at Savannah little 
children came to him at once, and’ that “ his 
head-quarters and private room became the 








playground of hosts of little ones, upon 
whom the door was never closed, no mat- 
ter what business was pending.” Another 
trait of his character is his integrity. Hon- 
est and disinterested himself, he hated 
the men who were interested in the war 
only to make money by it, and would not 
suffer speculators, landsharks, and crimps 
in his quarters. Before the fall of Atlanta 
he refused a commission of major-general 
in the regular army, saying, “ These posi- 
tions of so much trust and honour should 
be held open until the close of the war. 
They should not be hastily given. Impor- 
tant campaigns are in operation. At the 
end, let those who prove their capacity and 
merit be the ones appointed to these high 
honours.” A most honourable and rare re- 
bly. Again, “In answer to the request of 
one nearly allied to him that he would give 
his son a position on his staff, the General’s 
reply was curt and unmistakable, —“ Let 
him enter the ranks as a soldier and carry a 
musket a few years.” He, for his part, 
shared to the full the privations of the pri- 
vate soldier in his campaigns; slept in a 
tente d'abri or in the open air, as the chance 
befell, had no cumbrous baggage — his me- 
nage was a roll of blankets and a haversack 
full of “ hard tack ”— and thus he set an 
example of that primitive mode of life so 
essential to speed in war. 

“In person,” writes Major Nichols, ‘‘ Gener- 
al Sherman is nearly six feet in height, with a 
wiry, muscular, and not ungraceful frame. 
His age is only forty-seven years, but his face is 
furrowed with deep lines, indicating care and 
profound thought. With surprising rapidity, 
however, these strong lines disappear when he 
talks with children and women. His eyes are 
of a dark brown colour, and sharp and quick 
in expression. His forehead is broad and fair, 
sloping gently at the top of the head, which is 
covered with thick and light brown hair, close- 
ly trimmed. His beard and moustache, of a 
sandy hue, are also closely cut. His constitu- 
tion is iron. Exposure to cold, rain, or burn- 
ing heat seems to produce no effect upon his 
powers of endurance and strength. Under the 
most harassing conditions I have never known 
him exhibit any symptoms of fatigue. In the 
field he retires early, but at midnight he may 
be found paeing in front of his tent, or sitting 
by the camp-fire smoking a cigar. His sleep 
must be light and unrestful, for the galloping 
of a courier’s horse down the road instantly 
wakes him, as well as a voice or movement in 
his tent. He falls to sleep as easily and as 
quickly as a little child, — by the roadside or 
upon wet ground, on the hard floor or when a 
hattle rages near him. His mien [ ¢ bearing] 
is never clumsy nor common-place, and when 
mounted upon review he appears in every way 
the great captain he is.” 
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HOW TO MAKE 


Such is Sherman. Since he is human, he | deny his country the credit of having pro- 
must have his faults of character; but he | duced not merely a great commander, but a 
plainly has great virtues, and none can now | man of real military genius. 
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HOW TO MAKE A PEDIGREE. * 
A NEW SONG. 


Ar —“ Nelly Gray.” 


IF you'd like a goodly tree 
With a branching pedigree, 
Where you’ll stand forth in full ancestral fame, 
Just employ an antiquary, 
Who will humour your vagary, 
And have everything endorsed with some great 
name. 
If the good Bernard Burke 
Will but put it in his work, 
And he’ll scarcely have the heart to say you 


nay, 

What though Garter King should scowl, 
And the Scottish Lyon growl ? 

There’s no power that can take your tree away. 


CHORUS. 


Oh! good Bernard Burke, 

Please to put me in your work, 

Sure an Irish heart will never say me 
nay ; 

Then cet Garter King may scowl, 

And the Scottish Lyon growl, 

Where’s the power that can take my tree 
away ? 


As the Highland Bible showed, 
There were Grants before the Flood, 
And the Grants still believe it to a man; 
And the like proof you can bring 
That the Coultharts were the thing 
Ere our own Anno Domini’s began. 
Just delete a letter here, 
And insert another there, 
And interpolate what balderdash you please ; 
With this Soldier and Crusader, 
And that Viking and Invader, 
You may soon have the best of pedigrees. 


CHORUS. 


Then if good Bernard Burke 

Will but put you in his work, 

And if once you’re there ‘you’re pretty 

sure to stay, 

What though Garter King should scowl, 

And the Scottish Lyon growl ? 
There’s no power that can take your 

name away. 

* See an amusing and interesting little volume, 
the production obviously of a scientific hand, under 
the title of ‘‘ Popular Genealogists ; or, The Art of 
Pedigree-making.” Edinburgh : Edmonston & 


You must never care a straw 

Though anachronism or flaw 

Show your History and Heraldry run mad; 

Though your Peer was but a Ploughman, 

And you’ve made a Man a Woman, 

And _ charters when no charters could be 
ad. 

If authorities you’re scant in, 

As perhaps they’re wholly wanting, 

You must ne'er on that account lay down the 


pen ; 
Quote Schiekfusius and Smiglesius, 
With Rhubarbus and Magnesius, 
And the Devil’s self can’t contradict you then. 


CHORUS. 


Then if good Bernard Burke 

Will but put them in his work, 

You’ve a very pretty chance that there 
they'll stay ; 

For in spite of Garter’s scowl, 

And the Scottish Lyon’s growl, 

There’s no power that can take such stuff 
away. 


But I’ll give you here a hint, 
Your ambitious views to stint; 
There’s a limit that a wise man will not pass : 
You may safely vaunt and vapour 
While it’s only done on paper, 
But -' better keep from pannel and from 
glass. 
For if there you lay a brash, 
It may put you to the blush, 
Should the Lyon at your scutcheon make a 
If your Arms, so well devised, 
Are not “duly authorized,” 
All your quarters may some morning get a 
smash. 


CHORUS. 


For though good Bernard Burke 

Might still keep you in his work, 

There are others that would something 
have to say : 

Old Garter with his law, 

And the Lyon with his paw, 

Might then mercilessly tear your Coat 


away ! 
— Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Douglas, 1865, 

















